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THE EX-NUN 


is the brightly written tragic story of a splen- 
did girl who was compelled to discard her 
convent veil and return to the world she 
had left forever. A cruel fate shadowed 
her at every turn, yet she triumphed in 


the end. It’s a great lesson, this book 
gives us, to carry on, when the light of 


happiness is dim and the way hard going. 
You have forgotten many heroines of nov- 
els, but we doubt sincerely that you will 
ever forget 
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nose was flecked with a few faint golden 
freckles. To him she was just one of the many 
lovely girls at Mine Run. 

Anyhow there was another girl, two years 
older than Mattie, to whom he did give unnec- 
essary and wasted thoughts—her sister Mary, 
rather the queen of the village, the one to 
whom all the girls looked up, to whom many 
of them went with their confidences, because 
everybody knew, it was really an open secret, 
that Mary was preparing herself to enter a 
convent. 

Just now Mattie was out hunting for the 
cow, and hoping she wouldn’t find her, at 
least not for an hour longer. Brian had 
helped her in the hunt, and every time Mattie 
heard a moo! she suffered a qualm. If that 
beast only had sense enough to hide herself 
away somewhere and munch her fill of sweet 
April grass! But cow after cow was measured 
closely or at a distance with their searching 
eyes, and none proved to be vagrant old Bess. 

Mattie nursed a wicked little plan in her 
head. Bess couldn’t always be coaxed or 
driven home, having her own peculiar dispo- 
sition, so frequently had to be switched or 
dragged. She was an open air fiend, and 
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didn’t appreciate the advantages of her com- 
fortable stable. Around her neck was a thin 
rope twisted, so that there might be a leading 
string, if Bess proved recalcitrant. Bess at 
long last located, Mattie would vent her 
worry about getting that brute home, and 
make a toreador of Mr. Munley, while she 
followed behind laughing in her sleeve. The 
very sight of that good-looking young lad’s 
manly form was a feast to her love-starved 
eyes. She was just beyond sixteen, youth at 
its most sentimental age, in a region where 
girls mature rapidly. 

Bess didn’t appear, and Mattie pleaded 
fatigue. Anyhow the sun wouldn’t be gone 
for two full hours yet, and Brian could spare 
the time. She sensed he didn’t want to spare 
it, but that didn’t trouble her conscience. 
They sat under the dogwood tree that guarded 
the baseball field, where a scrub team was 
practising, and this, of course, impressed 
Brian that there was nothing romantic about 
their position. Mattie would have felt ro- 
mantic with him, were they seated on the back 
of one of the roughest, scarred mine mules. 

But under the laden boughs of the dogwood, 
with silken petals falling about them, sweet, 
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large white spring snowflakes; dandelions 
staining the velvet of the grass with gold—this 
was an ideal setting. Spring everywhere, most 
of all bubbling in her young bosom, while this 
unpoetic young giant never thought about her 
for a minute as she wished him to think. 

She maneuvered the conversation to the 
forth-coming play, which was now in re- 
hearsal, “The White Sister.” That script 
was a silly choice for the amateur dramatic 
club to make, but their president, Ann Boylan, 
was an addle-headed old lady who ruled with 
a rod of iron and carried her opinions all the 
way through. Nobody ever gainsaid her and 
survived. So no longer did anybody gainsay 
her. 

President Boylan selected the piece and 
drilled the actors. She had staged a score of 
plays, and was considered a genius in her line 
—possibly because she told everybody she was, 
and wrote her own newspaper notices. If one 
press agents oneself long enough, it’s not un- 
usual for a lot of people to believe it’s all true. 

As soon as Ann judged one of her actors 
“got a case” on his histrionic powers, she 
deleted him from the list, or her. If he or she 
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of the dramatic personnel of Ann’s club did as 
Ann wished, that he or she could count on 
appearing. Ann had sense enough to keep her 
actors playing “type” parts. Once an old man 
always an old man, though the performer 
might be a youth of twenty. She held one girl 
as ingénue for five years till the girl got 
married, and quit the boards to scrub her mine 
shack home. Another young girl, plump, 
with an apple-dumpling face, who with 
whitened locks made a sweet old mother, she 
demurred at being always so mature. She 
protested against being a stage mamma to a boy 
who was courting her. She hankered to be 
seen in the next piece as a fair maid wearing 
jewels and carrying a parasol. Ann almost 
hit her with her umbrella when the “sweet old 
mother” begged for the change. 

Ann sallied forth and imported a new 
mother, and the apple-dumpling girl and her 
saucer face were beheld behind Ann’s foot- 
lights no more forever. 

Ann’s realism went very far at times. 
When she staged “Blue Jeans,” one of the 
characters appeared dragging in a calf. 
“Hm! a stuffed one!” sneered Katie Schmidt 
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in the audience. Katie was peeved at Miss 
Boylan because she had no part in the current 
production. 

Mrs. Anastasia Purcell, who was sitting 
near, heard the remark. “Stuffed, your grand- 
mother!” she elucidated. ‘“That’s me own 
calf that I feed regularly, I’d like you to 
know.” 

Ann came to grief in that very play, for 
she’d given her dumb beast actors no rehearsal. 
For local color she impounded a goat and a 
dog, which histrions met for the first time on 
stage. The dog didn’t like the goat, having 
never been introduced, and Nanny wasn’t sure 
that she fancied Rover. They interpolated a 
scene of their own, made up of barks and 
baaing. ‘The curtain had to be dropped to get 
one or both of the malcontents out of sight. 
Ann desperate decided to retain Rover, but she 
confined the wanton Nanny in a dressing room. 
Nanny made herself right at home, and ate 
up the leading woman’s bonnet. 

Ann chose “The White Sister” with Mary 
Breen in mind for the title role. Ann de- 
ducted that since Mary most likely would some 
day be a nun, she ought to be able to play such 
a part, and even if she couldn’t act, anyhow 
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folks would think she could, and it would 
draw an unusual attendance. To capture the 
village queen was a coup. 

Ann found it as difficult to lasso Mary Breen 
as Mattie Breen did to rope in old Bess. 
Mary’s gentle face wore her nearest expression 
to a frown. 

“Y don’t like such plays,” she protested. 
“Giovanna becomes a nun because she thinks 
her lover isdead. I don’t care for the theme.” 

“‘But consider, Mary,”—Ann was trying out 
all her wiles—“that when she finds out he’s 
alive, she stays in the convent, and lets him 
gohisway. At the close, she sails off to nurse 
the lepers. And I shudder to think of a 
brazen minx appearing in the role of the White 
Sister. It would sort o’ seem a desecration 
of the habit.” 

“What does the pastor think about it?” 

Ann wasn’t above fibbing to gain a point. 
“FYe’s delighted,” she said too prompily. 
While Mary’s candid eyes studied her intently, 
Ann fussed with her cap-like hat, that looked 
like the skin of a ham dotted with cloves. 

The truth was Father Galligan had bitten 
his lips when Ann broached the new play, but 
Ann wore him down in argument as she did 
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everybody else. His approval, of course, 
counted hugely with Mary Breen. She was 
always ready to do anything for the church. 
So was Ann, if they let her do it in her own 
way. However, Ann’s dramatic club had 
paid off the debt on the new hall, so Ann was a 
mighty woman in the parish, though often a 
subject for merciless dissection. 

That was the staple of Mattie’s conversation 
with the man of her choice under the dogwood 
tree, while fouls and wild batting and howls 
of rage and ridicule occurred in the field 
before them. She knew Brian never wearied 
of talking about her sister. 

“I’m the Countess in the play,” supplemen- 
ted Mattie, ‘“‘and I cause all the trouble. I’m 
as hateful as can be, but I wear gorgeous 
clothes. Poor Mary has the same habit all 
the way through.” 

“She'll look beautiful anyhow,” asserted 
Brian undiplomatically. 

“Do you think J wille” asked the com- 
pliment-eager little fisher at his side. 

‘He looked at her apathetically. “I guess 
you will—with good clothes on. Isn’t that 
fellow a rotten batter? And that catcher’s 
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got butter fingers. He couldn’t mitt a foot- 
ball.” 

Brian Munley deserved to be slapped. Of 
course, he regarded Mattie as merely a child, 
though her sister was only two years older. 
Mattie might feel like slapping this big rude 
boy, but she knew she’d never have the heart 
to start it. 

Her session was cut short by the wandering 
Bess’ appearance on the near horizon. Brian 
bore a slight resemblance to the heifer in her 
sleek, well-fed, contented languor. He was 
certainly not among even Mine Run’s in- 
telligentsia. (That was one reason why Mattie 
was so fond of him. She detested brains in 
a man. 

She couldn’t see herself as a school-teacher’s 
wife, though one such learned township pro- 
fessor looked amorously at her through his 
_ thick spectacles. But he walked like a wet 
hen. Good enough salary the school men 
drew, while it lasted, but then they had papers 
to correct at night, examinations to meet, books 
to study, that they might appear brighter than 
their pupils, and be able to ask stumping ques- 
tions. Altogether a wife wouldn’t have much 
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time to talk with such a husband. And there 
was always present the danger of the school- 
master voting the wrong ticket, thereby losing 
his political pull and his avocation that term. 
Then nothing remained for him but the mine 
pits, and he’d naturally be disgruntled and out 
of place. 

Marriage had enough difficulties, inferred 
Mattie, without annexing a mate who sighed 
for chalk, ink, pencils and switch when he was 
cutting coal, shoveling rock and setting up 
timbers. No, thanks, none of that for her. 

“Ain’t that Bess?” queried Brian. 

“Sure enough it is,” exclaimed Mattie, act- 
ing as if she’d just seen the cow. “You're a 
good omen, always bringing me luck. [I hate 
to go scrabbling back through them black- 
berry bushes after her. So she comes oblig- 
ingly out at the sound of your voice.” 

Bess submitted with docility to Mattie’s 
detaining hand, while Brian plodded along 
casting glances at the baseball field, where a 
quarrel was stewing into a fight. He was a 
real American in that he found interest in a 
baseball game, even when nobody was playing 
it well. He itched to give the greenhorns 
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pointers. Mattie didn’t know a foul ball from 
a home-run. She might as well have tried to 
- talk poker with an expert as gabble about base- 
ball, yet she made a wild flight, hoping to trap 
Brian’s fickle attention. He laughed at her, 
of course. 

They were coming along the brook, and the 
daring flapper prodded Bess’ flank with a 
sharp stick. The bovine tossed her head, laid 
back her ears in mule-fashion, and started out 
to raise trouble. She leapt into the stream 
dragging Mattie with her. 

“Leave go of the rope,” bellowed Brian. 

That wasn’t so easy, for it was twined about 
her wrist, and her weight was on it. She was 
getting a swift toboggan ride through the 
water. It wasn’t too shallow, so the worst that 
happened was a ducking. Of course, Brian 
rescued her, but he got wet to the skin himself, 
which was not at all to his humor. He'd just 
hopped out of the tub before he left home, and 
no miner believes in two baths a day. 

Mattie was none the worse, though her 
wrist was a bit stiff after Bess’ jerking. But 
to be dragged up on the bank, like a movie 
heroine, with her hair still in curl, the water 
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not submerging her head, and to thank her 
hero for having done it—that was well worth 
a trifle like a cantankerous wrist. 

The original male, we’re told, dragged his 
wife home by the hair. The modern flapper 
still seems to have inherited some of that 
rough expectation, if one could judge from 
Mattie Breen. She’d made a fool of Brian, 
but it was all for love’s sweet sake, and she 
chuckled that night when nobody heard. She 
praised him outlandishly for his daring rescue, 
declaring she was positive she’d have been 
knocked senseless on the rocks, and would have 
quietly drowned, were he not along. 

Brian almost wished she had a goose egg on 
her head, so provoked was he at the starch 
taken out of his fresh collar and the shine off 
his shoes. ‘'He’d planned to accompany Mattie 
home, just to meet Mary. Now he wasn’t 
presentable, looking “like a drownded rat.” 
He'd have to sneak off to his bedroom and 
change, and stay upstairs till his clothes were 
dry. Mattie intuitively read what was passing 
in his brain, and was the more gleeful that he 
wouldn’t see her sister. Mary wouldn’t wel- 
come him, and he always did act like a lost 
gander, when Mary glanced at him coolly, as 
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she would at one of her boy pupils in the town- 
ship school. 

“The White Sister” was played, matinee 
and night, to a packed hall. Nobody noticed 
the skipped points here and there nor the 
muffed or dropped lines. Mattie wasn’t al- 
together bad as the Countess, but she came 
nearly flying headlong down into the arms of 
the piano player when she tripped over her 
Sweeping train. Of course, that really 
couldn’t be helped, as the costumes arrived at 
the last minute, and she’d had only one dress 
rehearsal. 

Mary Breen as “Sister Giovanna” was a 
revelation. Her strong, sweet voice, that 
“could soothe a soul in Purgatory,” declared 
Widow Sheila Connor, her unearthly beauty 
would have done justice to the original actress 
who played the role for years in professional 
life. When the nuns filed forth all bearing 
white roses that said with flowers they’d stay 
on in their own country, and Mary came forth 
like a flash of moonlight, a red rose in her 
hand, showing she’d go off to nurse the lepers 
—there was a reverent hush in the seats. It 
was so real. There were many flaws in the 
performance, due largely to miscasting, but 
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the leading lady played perfectly. Nothing 
could have been more natural. Mary ev- 
idently meant every word in the play. 

Ann Boylan had scattered her friends in the 
other parts, pretty much ad lib. Katie 
Schmidt as the mother superior was hopeless 
to start with. All mother superiors aren’t fat, 
and Katie was quite tubby. Nobody was 
supposed to tell tales out of school, but Mattie, 
the Countess, did. She sent Brian into spasms 
of laughter, re-enacting Katie wearing her first 
and last religious trailing robes. At the dress 
rehearsal, Katie made her speech with much 
waving of pudgy hands, stepped backward 
grandiloquently, trod on the tail of her long 
skirt, and nearly pitched through the canvas 
convent wall. 

Of course, at the moment she was wearing 
very high-heeled slippers, and she cleverly 
explained to the company that such footgear 
didn’t gee with convent clothes; when she had 
flat heels, she’d sweep along in majesty. 
Mattie, the Countess, whispering behind her 
feather fan, suggested to the frowning direc- 
tress, Ann Boylan, that snowshoes would be 
excellent for Katie’s rather conspicuous feet— 
far more conspicuous than her dramatic tal- 
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ent—which sent the grim Ann into giggles. 

Tears bedewed the audience at the final 
curtain, which is just what the play was meant 
for, and Mary Breen added new laurels to 
her already adorned brow for her unsus- 
pected declamatory powers. It was her lone 
appearance as an actress. Ann could never 
secure her services again. Mary wasn’t quite 
sure in her own mind but that once was too 
often. 

Brian Munley made an excuse, which no- 
body but his mother would have believed, and 
stayed home from work to attend the matinee. 
He was in the same seat at the evening per- 
formance. The play made him hot under the 
collar. He was wishing the White Sister had 
gone back to the arms of her dead and res- 
urrected soldier lover. With Brian, his love 
came before his religion, which is too true 
of too many men. Hence the unhappy mar- 
riages and losses to the Church, not only of 
those men, but of the children born of such 
unions, the offspring of fathers so unworthy. 

Ann Boylan and Mary Breen were escorted 
home by Stanny Lakatosh, a Polish saloon 
keeper, who'd just crashed into bankruptcy. 
He was too generous with his tick. The boys 
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came in for eye-openers in the morning and 
nightcaps in the evening, and ran up a fear- 
some total, which they forgot to pay. 

“No wonder I bruk,” he lamented in his 
pigeon English to Mary’s sympathetic ear. 
“Those boys come somuch. Always open-eye 
in morning; shut-eye at ee But I shut up 
all over now because no pay.” 

Brian would have given his left arm to be 
Lakatosh just then. ‘But when poor eager 
Brian rushed to the fore with a mouthful of 
compliments, Mary laughed sweetly and said: 

“Keep all that till later, Brian. ‘Tell Mattie 
what you think of her beautiful Countess. I 
must speed up and get home. Letters to write 
tonight.” 

So Mattie had good cause to bless the | 
ethereal White Sister who threw the beloved 
boy off for her to catch on the rebound. She 
lugged Brian home with her, but Mary’s little 
old typewriter upstairs was the only indication 
she was in the house. No, there was another. 
On the window ledge stood a pot of Easter 
hyacinths, not yet faded sufficiently to go into 
the cellar for another year. That brought to 
Brian’s mind a white echo of the beauty of 
Mary Breen as “Sister Giovanna.” 


CHAPTER II 


A few stray snowflakes sifted out of the 
leaden December sky. The air was cold and 
keen, and shrieked maliciously about helpless 
Mine Run. The roads were dumb with snow, 
and the wind tossed the freezing whiteness 
about the low stoops and green-curtained 
windows of the houses. The streets of the 
little place were well-nigh deserted—a tribute 
to the powers of the frost and the wind which 
whetted its knives on chins, cheeks, ears and 
noses. 

Only here and there a woman with a shawl 
on her head might be seen throwing out a keg 
of ashes, her breath and the dust rising up 
visibly together; or a miner, with his dinner 
can and bottle over his shoulder, plowing 
along, clogs of snow clinging to his great nailed 
boots. None of the collieries was working, 
everything snow-bound. A small number of 
hardy laborers had braved the biting blasts 
and fared forth to their daily grind, but were 
obliged to return home. One red-faced tiny 
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breaker boy was seen pass by, alternately hold- 
ing his ears with his ungloved hands and put- 
ting his fingers under his arms to warm them. 

“A subject for the loon-attic asylum that 
would send her lad to work of such a day,” 
condemned Anastasia Purcell. “Of course, 
she was a hunkie. Too anxious to die rich 
belike. A cat wouldn’t send a dog out in such 
weather.” 

The snow had been swept from the railroad 
station, but the wind was maliciously throwing 
it back again on the platform. Despite the 
cold, a young man stood at a corner of the 
depot, watching the door of the one waiting 
room. He was young and good-looking, 
though he had a few blue marks on his hands 
—the insignia of the miner—and those hands 
were large, rough and otherwise scarred. 
Some wag had once described those hands as 
“bunches of bananas.” His face was ruddy 
as beefsteak, his ears almost blue, he was 
“clothed with his breath,” yet he seemed 
oblivious of the biting, snapping frost. His 
eyes never for a moment left the door of the 
station. 

It was around ten A. M., and a train was due, 
but most of the trains were late, being retarded 
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by the drifts. At length there was a whistling 
in the east. The wind banged the harsh sound 
early against his ears. As the door of the 
station opened, and he heard a murmur of 
voices, the young miner drew back. Ev- 
idently he wished to see without being seen. 

With soft steps that seemed to glide, two 
women came upon the platform. ‘They wore 
a religious garb, the habit of Mother Mc- 
Auley. One of these Sisters of Mercy was 
young and attractive, the typical nun of fiction; 
the other homely, with a kind, patient face 
that told of long years of toil and suffering. 
Of the two the latter was by far the more ap- 
pealing. She had the sort of beauty one rather 
expects in an old nun. Some day the young 
Sister would look like her superior, but she 
should climb to her Calvary first. 

The nuns were followed by a bent woman 
in an old-fashioned bonnet and rather frayed 
broche shawl, who leaned on the arm of a 
black-robed maiden. Immediately after these 
came a man in the October of life, with a 
slight, pretty girl beside him. She was the 
sort of girl you can meet in any mine: town, 
nothing unusual about her. 

The eyes of the youth at the other end of the 
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platform were frozen now to the sombre- 
garbed maiden accompanying the faded 
woman. She was in the full bloom of youth, 
she looked hardly twenty, and was radiantly 
beautiful with a calm, pure face. Her fore- 
head, high and smooth as marble, was wreathed 
with dark curls. Her mouth was like a baby’s. 
She had far greater beauty than the younger 
nun, and besides the unworldly expression of 
the superior. 

There was pain in the girl’s classic face now, 
pain in the contracted brows, in the droop of 
the lips. Her eyes were charged with tears 
as the train came nearer. She. was fighting 
to keep back a sob. 

“Goodby, mother dear.” ‘The sob came out 
with the words. 

The woman leaned confidingly on her 
daughter’s heaving bosom. 

“Goodby, Mary darlin’, goodby. I know 
you won’t forget me where you’re going. I'll 
always be remembered where remembrance 
is best—before your altar in the wee chapel. 
"Tis proud I am this day, and thanks be to 
God, we’re honored wid your vocation.” She 
lowered her voice to a whisper at her 
daughter’s ear. “You'll pray for us all, but 
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I won’t mind if you forget me now and then, 
so long as you don’t forget your uncle Albert, 
_ dear. He’s me lone brother, and of all the 
divils in human shape Y 

“Pll add extra litanies for him, mother, for 
your sake as well as hisown. Goodby, Mattie, 
_ love.” Mary was kissing her little sister 
fondly. ‘Goodby, dad. You're the one that 
says least, but I think you feel more keenly 
than all the rest of us.” 

The train was near a halt. The elder nun 
came swiftly to the weeping mother. 

“Goodby, Mrs. Breen. We'll take good 
care of your child. She'll be happy, I know, 
in the life she’s chosen. What a blessing to 
us to have her!” 

“And what a blessing to me to give her!” 
replied the bent woman valiantly. 

The generous spirit of the old nun wanted 
to give that broken mother something, a little 
keepsake, but what would her poverty allowe 
Rapidly she twisted a large medal from her 
hanging rosary, and pressed it into the work- 
withered hand. “A little token of today!” 
she breathed. 

Just then out of breath, her hair loosened 
by the wind, came lovely young Bridget Pur- 
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cell from behind the station. She almost fell 
into Mary Breen’s arms. In her hand was a 
crisp five-dollar bill, Bridget’s savings against 
this occasion. 

“For postage stamps,” she managed to pant. 
The schoolmates kissed. ‘‘Mary, don’t forget 
to pray for our Belle.” 

The train had stopped, and the nuns moved 
toward it. The young miner’s eye eagerly 
followed every movement of the beautiful girl 
fighting down her sobs. She was on the steps 
of the train, at the door now, and she turned 
for a last look. She held the arm of the 
superior as she gazed. 

Mary Breen was about to say farewell to 
the world forever, farewell to its natural joys, 
its youthful pleasures. That struggle wasn’t 
a hard one. She had weaned herself away 
from all that long since. The bleak, snow- 
banked expanse before her was to her mind’s 
eye a picture of what she was leaving. Mine 
Run was an up-hill, down-hill old village, 
stunted in its birth, with an ugly sulphur creek 
bisecting its bosom; gutters deeper in the roads 
than alongside the roads, making walking hard 
and riding harder. A merely natural career 
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_ was that sort of map. The supernatural was 
_the sun that made existence livable. The 
_ world held out no invitation to her. 

But those three dear ones there in the cold, 
oh, how she would miss them! their comings 
and goings! the happy days, now a closed book 
to everything but memory! The years would 
make changes for them. Life might be pretty 
much the same always for her. There’s a 
safety in the cloister which the poor workaday 
world is never granted. Not one regret did 
she experience at leaving the sinful world with 
its shame and sorrow. She felt herself a 
soldier going into a hidden battlefield to fight 
vicariously for that foolish old world. The 
false glitter of its promises never for a moment 
deceived her. 

But that thin woman, the stalwart, brusque 
man, the slender, pretty girl—these were a 
chain that was hard to break. She had heard 
the still, small voice that called her to enter 
the convent, and she hearkened eagerly to its 
pleading. Now when the plea became a com- 
mand, she, like that other Mary who had 
known sin and its penalty, arose quickly, “‘heed- 
less of pleasure, of comfort, of home,” and 
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answered the divine mandate: “I come!” 
Yet out of her old school book was sighing the 
refrain: 


“Leave us not—leave us not; 
Can thy heart roam? 
Wilt thou not pine to hear 
Voices from home?” 


The young miner clenched his fists. His 
breath seemed to hurt him as he looked at the 
pale sweet face and the fluttering fingers. 
Another wave of her long, capable white hand, 
and then the train bore her from sight. 

A girl, an extraordinarily beautiful, talented 
girl, with all her life before her, had gone to 
join those unnumbered and unheeded, noble 
and self-sacrificing souls that labor for their 
neighbor in school, hospital and poorhouse, 
that accomplish the miracle of forgetting self, 
that nurse the body in the hope of drawing the 
infinitely more precious soul to its God. 
Mary Breen was gone: what cared the world? 
Saints, quietly picking their cautious way 
along the path of sanctification, make no noise. 
We don’t notice them—until some modest little 
soul after her death lets fall a shower of im- 
mortal roses. ‘The wild sinners, tearing their 
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ribald way to perdition in the courts and the 
newspapers, attract our attention. 

Mrs. Breen leaned on her husband when the 
train disappeared. Poor woman, she was 
quivering like an aspen. He for the first time 
noticed the young miner who was now coming 
toward them. 

“Mr. Breen,” and he wrung the old man’s 
horny hand, “‘you’ve gave up a jewel.” 

“God knows we have,” replied the mother, 
“but, Brian, there’s nothing too good for Him. 
Me darling’s gone, but even if I had me own 
way, ‘tisn’t back in the wicked old world I’d 
be fetching her. She can pray for us all 
where’s she’s gone to. "Tis an honor to me to 
have raised such a child, it is. When me eyes 
are closed and me hands stiff and still, I'll have 
at least one to remember me afore the altar. 
But, oh!” her maternal love swept back her 
grief, as the east wind was sweeping snow on 
the platform, “’tis hard, ’tis hard, almost like 
death, to give up me Mary. God be wid her! 
If I had me own way, which I don’t want, 
she’d be just where she’s gone.” 

Brian Munley sighed and frowned. If he 
had had his way, Mary Breen would never— 
but it was too late now. Besides, she didn’t 
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love him; very likely never would have loved 
him, convent or no convent. She had hardly 
ever noticed him at all. She was a woman to 
be loved, not to love. She'd train other girls 
to grow into womanhood, fine, sweet, grand, 
catching in their young hearts a reflection of 
her splendor. The world in the end would 
rise up—and so would the men—to call her 
blessed, when it would be too late for her. 
mortal ears to hear and heed. 

The sharp eyes of Mattie Breen, the younger 
sister, descried Brian Munley the first mo- 
ment she came through the station doorway. 
She had surmised he’d be there. She knew 
how he loved her sister. She noticed with a 
biting pang the love in his eyes as he gazed at 
Mary. Mattie had given him her girl’s heart 
a year back. To her credit, she was too 
generous to be jealous. Ah, jealousy wasn’t 
to be thought of. Hadn’t her wise sister fled 
from the world .and its love and snares? 
Surely now that Mary was gone, Mattie might 
get her chance. 

He would—he must love her. A man 
doesn’t trudge through life hugging the 
memory of an extraordinary woman, when he 
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needs a wife to darn and mend and cook for 
and scold him. Today brought coldly home 
to him that his love for Mary was as vain as 
-if he’d worshipped the evening star in the 
wintry sky. Why not turn to the little brown- 
potted geranium on his window-ledge; hardy, 
sweet enough, though never an orchid, and oh, 
so loving? 

Mattie felt it in her bones that he’d come 
to her for consolation. She was the girl when 
that feller needed a friend. She thanked God 
that Brian loved her sister and not some one 
else whose love he might win. What if he’d 
fallen in love with beautiful Bridget Purcell? 
There was something akin between Mary and 
_ Bridget; something of that lofty view of life, 
as if one went up on a high mountain apart. 
_Oh, woe! if Brian had loved Bridget. But 
_ oh, joy, he didn’t. 

_ ‘Tis too blustery for you here,” advised 
Breen considerately to his wife. “You'll be 
getting your death.” 

“We all will. In fact, I feel mine ap- 
_ proaching,” cried Mattie, fearing Brian might 
| get away. 

“You must come home,” concluded Breen, 
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trying not to look at his wife’s anguished eyes 
as she stared into the white vacancy where the 
train had gone. 

He drew her shawl more tightly about her, 
for it was beginning to slip from her frail 
shoulders. She had forgotten the wind and 
storm. Her mother’s love was screaming out 
into the distance after the one that had dis- 
appeared. It was cruel as Calvary, this 
second birth, when she gave a child to God. 

“You'll come wid us, Brian?” continued 
Breen. ‘‘’Tis lonesome we are this day, God 
knows. You'll help us.” 

‘“We’ll have coffee and doughnuts,” bribed 
Mattie. 

Her heart beat quickly, and a flush that the 
wind couldn’t claim came into her round 
cheeks. Brian Munley was walking with her. 
He gave her his hand, as they went down the 
slippery steps, and Mattie, sure-footed as a 
goat, suddenly skidded. Of course, he had to 
catch her in his great arms. She was too 
happy to talk. Even the howling wind was 
music in her ears. He spoke first—blunder- 
ingly. 

“You have never tuk such a notion, I guess, 
Mattie, as going to the convent?” 
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‘Tears almost dashed into her eyes, tears of 

_ vexation. She took her hand out of the crook 

_ of his arm—then put it back again. His 

words were more piercing than the frost. He 

wouldn’t have wasted a minute’s thought on 

her if she made such a sacrifice, the great big 
dunce! 

“No-o, Brian,” she managed to falter; “the 
convent’s no place for a girl like me. One of 
me stripe went there, but she soon came pack- 
ing back home—by special request of the 
Order. I couldn’t and wouldn’t be happy 
.there. ‘I’m so fond of pleasure that I cannot 
be a nun,’” she quoted from a defunct ballad. 
“T never was a bit like our Mary. She was 

_ born a saint.” 

_ He wished that Mary had been less saintly. 

_ If she hadn’t been so much so, always with a 

_ prayer-book in her hand or a rosary, she might 

_ have had time to lift her eyes and look about 

her. Surely then she must have seen him 
counting her steps and meeting his ardent 
gaze, would have understood. 

“No one ’uld ever think me and Mary were 
sisters,” continued Mattie. “We were so 
differ’nt. She was bright at school, I was 
the prize dumb-bell. She loved books, and I 
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loved everything else. She was as happy as a 
lark when she was made school-teacher last 
term. It gave her enough money for her con- 
vent dowry, and she left behind a bank account 
for mother. But I couldn’t abide to study like 
her; always working at algebray or something 
in that line. X equals that, and X Y Z equals 
something else. _ But I don’t think she was for 
this world, Brian.” 

Mattie stopped, looked up into his face, and 
almost cried with new chagrin. She took her 
arm out of his—then slipped it back again. 
He wasn’t listening to her. His brows were 
knit; a wistful stare in his eyes. Mattie 
didn’t need to be told where his thoughts were. 
[But she couldn’t be jealous. 


CHAPTER III 


Mary Breen found the convent novitiate 
even harder than she’d expected, but that 
doesn’t mean she complained. She rejoiced 
to spend and be spent in the sublime service. 
The house hadn’t enough Sisters, and a lot of 
work fell to the postulants and novices that 
in other communities those young beginners 
were spared. 

“You see,” Mother Eulalia explained to her, 
“in the Mercy Order, every new community 
is separate. Sink or swim, survive or perish. 
' At first I feared this place would go down in 
defeat, but thanks to God and girls like you, 
I now see the way opening up to great success. 
You dear children should have more time for 
prayer and spiritual training, but I can’t give 
it to you. But you know to labor is to pray.” 

With Mary in the kitchen was Catherine 
Smith, who somehow wormed her way into 
the novitiate. She didn’t persevere, was sent 
back home after a few months, without any- 


body’s regrets, not even her own. Then she 
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spent her time circulating falsehoods about 
the nuns, and telling just why she quit them— 
avoiding, of course, the exact reason. The 
plain truth was, the girl was ignorant and lazy, 
had no idea or a very hazy one of discipline; 
was given to hysterics if justly rebuked, and 
in general was a terrible nuisance. 

Mary was busy at the ironing board one 
day when she heard a light step, and a woman 
came into the laundry. “Sister” Catherine 
Smith was supposed to be helping, but she was 
looking at her beautiful fingernails, which 
were rather long and well-kept for a nun’s. 
When the stranger entered, Catherine lifted a 
languid eyelid like a pigeon on a hot summer 
barn roof, and then her eyes flashed like the 
pigeon’s noticing a hawk. Mary was used to 
strangers. Beggars of all description and no 
description came to get a bite to eat. Mary 
smiled graciously at the new-comer, when 
Catherine switched herself forward, and 
arrowed the woman a biting look. Mary 
noticed that the stranger shrank back as from 
a frosty blast. Evidently Catherine knew her. 

Mary, with the iron in her hand, turned for 
a good look at the woman. Her face was thin 
and worried-looking, but not angular; her 
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mouth large but sweet; her eyes big and sad 
with a cheated and penitent expression; her 
_ complexion clear, a faint trace of pink in 
_ either cheek. She was about medium height, 
and was surely forty-five years old. She was 
dressed all in black, her hat a little old-fash- 
ioned affair, covered with a crepe veil. She 
certainly was no ordinary person. Mary bade 
her a bright good morning. 

“You’re a new postulant,” said the stranger 
in well-bred tones. “If you’re at all like the 
poor little postulant that died who used to have 
this job, you and I are going to be good 
friends.” 

Mary hoped she was very much like the 
other postulant, who made all her vows an 
hour before she left for eternity. Mary gave 
Catherine a veiled glance of reproach for her 
stately airs. 

“Sister Catherine,” she said sweetly, “you 
might introduce me to this /ady, since you seem 
to have met her.” Mary stressed the word 
lady, for truly this woman was one in spite of 
her poor clothing. 

“Touise is the only name she has here,” 
returned Catherine in a chilling tone. 
“Louise, this is Sister Mary.” ‘Then Cath- 
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erine returned to the kitchen, though Mother 
Eulalia had delegated or relegated her to the 
laundry. Obedience wasn’t one of Catherine’s 
strong points. 

“Perhaps Sister Catherine isn’t well today,” 
Mary explained apologetically to the woman 
in black, “else she’d not have left us so 
abruptly.” 

“Tt’s nothing new for her to treat me in that 
way, Sister Mary.” 

Mary at once felt like numbering Louise 
among her friends. She’d never known a 
woman more fascinating. She got this 
stranger a cup of tea and toast, which she 
relished. As Mary ironed on, Louise re- 
warded her charity by chatting in beautiful 
language about different devotions of the 
Church till Mary began to fancy she had the 
lives of all the saints at her finger-tips. Her 
way of preaching was simply irresistible, so 
chatty and ordinary, yet so unusual. She 
then let Mary go on with her work in silence, 
while she read to herself from a worn little 
book, which to Mary’s casual glance looked 
like the office book of nuns. 

That evening when Catherine and Mary 
were at recreation, the latter said: “My, I 
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_ do think you treated that woman Louise very 
coldly today. I’m sure she felt hurt. Did 
you mean it or weren’t you feeling well?” 

“T meant it, every bit of it. I wish the old 
thing would stay away. I’ve no respect for 
her.” 

“No respect for her? Why, Catherine, I 
don’t see how any one could help respecting 
Bec? 

“‘That’s because you don’t know her, and I 
do. She should have had sense enough to stay 
in the convent, when she was there so long.” 

“You don’t mean to say that she was a nun, 
Catherine?” 

“Oh, Mary, you great big goose, of course, 
I meant she was the woman that swept cob- 
webs from the moon. ‘But you'll find out, if 
you live long enough, that there are lots and 
lots of people in this world who won't have 
‘St.’ before their names after they die. I don’t 
think even Mother Eulalia’s very pious. She 
goes along packing her beads into a spare mo- 
ment, and not on her knees.” 

“She can’t spare the time to drop on her 
knees. ‘T'would be a relief to her tired bones 
if she could. But I think she’s a saint, for all 
that. Shenever getsafullnight’ssleep. She 
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fell asleep in her chair yesterday, quite worn- 
out, and the doctor has told her to watch her- 
self more. But how can she? The work’s 
got to be done.” 

“Won't prayer do all things?” 

“Prayer is all right in its place,” replied 
Mary sensibly, “but if the house were on fire, 
I’d run first for the water bucket, and pray 
while I sprinkled.” ; 

“Oh, wait, wait, and find out something 
about life before you talk so. You'll get your 
eyes opened. Life isn’t all roses.” 

Catherine was a good deal older than Mary, 
quite thirty. In the years after that night did 
Mary find to her cost that the companion of 
her novitiate, while not an admirable woman, 
often spoke true things. In the bumps and 
bounces of her career, poor Mary was flung out 
of her little chariot of dreams, and realized in 
her bitter heartbreak that there’s only one 
answer to much that humanity can’t under- 
stand—an over-ruling Divine Providence. In 
her after-reading of Newman, she chanced 
on the passage, which she then understood: 
‘Alas! What are we doing all our lives, both 
as a necessity and a duty, but unlearning the 
world’s poetry and attaining to its prose?” 
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The black-robed woman came to see Mary 
two or three times every week. The postulant 
grew fonder of her and used to enjoy her 
visits. One time she noticed that Louise had 
religious articles in her small bag, cords of 
St. Francis, scapulars, medals and pious 
badges. 

“T sell these goods,” she explained, “for it’s 
hard for me to make ends meet. And’so I 
spread what religion I can, while earning a 
meagre living.” 

Catherine continued in her unfriendly treat- 
ment of Louise, but she never seemed to be 
angry with Catherine. 

“Sister Catherine’s a good girl at heart,” 
she told Mary. “I think her virtues are 
many.” Mary silently doubted that they 
were. “She’s simple enough. Her home 
training was excellent.” Mary wondered how 
Louise knew that. ‘But she lacks one req- 
uisite for the making of a perfect nun—the 
overlooking of another’s faults. She wouldn’t 
do wrong herself, so she has no pity for any 
one who mayerr. You know many sins come 
from bad judgment rather than from malice. 
We’re all too hard with one another in this 
world. O child, our Lord wasn’t that way. 
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Did He spurn from His pure feet Magdalen, 
that daughter of sin? Did He, Purity itself, 
cast the first stone at the woman taken in 
adultery? Did He scornfully draw aside His 
garments and pass by the sin-stained Samari- 
tan, Photine?” 

“You talk so beautifully,’ cried Mary 
fervently. ‘You sound like a good retreat.” 

“Catherine’s a good girl, Mary dear, but 
not, and I fear never will be, a kind one. Oh, 
our unkindness, our stinging, biting words, our 
cruel, discouraging looks, our cynical smiles, 
which are more than blows! Oh, if we but 
knew the value of our kind interpretations, of 
our cheering smiles, of our gentle, soothing 
words! What a grand old world this of ours 
would be if there were more kindness in it! 
Many a saint in heaven today has been sent 
thither by a heartening word. Many a soul 
that is lost and shut out from God’s sight for- 
ever would be a shining light in that land 
beyond the grave, had some one said a kind 
word at the proper time and left a cruel word 
unspoken.” 

“T hope [’ll always be kind,” volunteered 
Mary humbly. “I know I always shall be to 
you.” 
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“Thank you for that, child. You'll make a 
fervent nun.” She was weeping now very 
softly. “So many, many have been unkind to 
’ me; so few have shown me kindness. It was 
unkindness that left me as I am today—a 
wanderer without a fixed orbit, with no pros- 
pects in life and less in death. Sometimes my 
lost life seems to foretell a lost soul.” 

She spoke with such despair that Mary 
shuddered. ‘Oh, Louise,” she hastened, 
“don’t feel that way about yourself. Your 
soul is too grand, too splendid to be lost. No, 
never!” 

“But, Mary, you don’t know my terrible 
mistake. A mad resentment, a few moments 
indulged in a spite that ran close to hate—and 
now this! This terrible life where I don’t 
belong! This lying down under an alien roof! 
This waking up, yearning for the sound of a 
bell that never rings!” 

Mary began to understand, though she had 
the tact not to divulge what Catherine had 
hinted at. 

“Unkindness did it, not my own, but an- 
other’s. I was weak, flabby, without the 
proper religious stamina, and a few unkind 
words, perhaps spoken with really no ill in- 
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tent, those snappy words changed my whole 
career.” Mary waited for her to tell some- 
thing of her former life. “Pray for me, Sis- 
ter Mary, pray often for me. I need your 
good prayers. Some time, but not now, I’ll 
tell you my story. There must be a change in 
my life soon. I’ve wasted too much valuable 
time already, years that should be fat for eter- 
nity, when they’re lean and naked. But Pll 
not always be as I am; I can’t go on with it 
much longer.” 

She never after that made any mention of 
the past. 

One afternoon when Mary was in the laun- 
dry, Mother Eulalia told her to fry a fish for a 
patient. 

“‘You’re such a jewel of a cook, dear Sister,” 
praised the old superior encouragingly, “that 
I fear I impose on you. The postulants com- 
ing to us these days know almost everything 
but cooking, and it makes it so much harder 
for those who can really cook like you. This 
patient, a mere boy, says he’ll die if he doesn’t 
have a mackerel soon. So I got him a nice 
one. He’s Irish,” she added with a laugh, 
“and you know this is St. Patrick’s Day.” 

“Then I know what to add to the fish, 
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Mother—a couple of big baked potatoes. We 
Irish love them with their jackets on. And 
don’t potatoes and fishes make very good 
- dishes for St. Patrick’s Day in the marnin?” 

Mary started to scale the mackerel, and had 
the fish on the fire. Then she rushed back to 
the laundry, fearing she’d left the hot iron on 
the linens. There was just then a tap at the 
laundry door. Mary cast a hasty peep 
through the window to see who the caller was. 
She gently drew aside the curtain and 
glimpsed Louise. Louise saw her. But the 
mackerel needed immediate attention if the 
Irish patient was to have his tidbit. She 
darted back to the kitchen, pushed the pan to 
the rear of the stove. Laughing about it, she 
opened the laundry door and looked out. 
Louise was gone. She had heard Mary run- 
ning away. Perhaps she thought the postu- 
lant had grown tired of her and no longer 
cared for her society. She was so accustomed 
to being slighted, particularly by Catherine 
Smith, that such conduct on Mary’s part 
would pain but not astonish her. 

Mary sent up the mackerel and potatoes 
baked in their skin, done to the king’s taste, 
then spent a bad quarter of an hour worrying 
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about Louise. That ‘night she told the 
superior. 

‘Sister Catherine spoke to me of Louise,” 
said the old nun slowly. ‘Poor thing!” 

Mary waited, but Louise came no more. 
She tried to fathom the mystery. Perhaps the 
“change” of which Louise spoke had been 
brought to pass. Perhaps she fell ill, she was 
so delicate. Perhaps she died. Day after 
day went by, and still Louise never returned. 


CHAPTER IV 


Mary Breen was no longer a postulant. 
She was now Sister Isabella the novice. She 
wore the white veil these days, but she had as 
yet made no vows. She was doing nursing 
now, and she loved it, but Mother Eulalia pre- 
ferred to side-track Sister Isabella down into 
the kitchen, for all admitted nobody could 
cook quite like the miracle from Mine Run. 

“You'll destroy us all,” laughed the su- 
perior. “TI never could enjoy three meals a 
day till you got busy at the pots and kettles. 
You can make even pot roast taste like turkey.” 

Where the days went to, Sister Isabella 
never could tell, so happy she was. She was 
an apt nurse, and it looked as if she’d soon be 
as good at caring for the sick as at cooking for 
them. -The superior regarded her with a 
proudly maternal eye. What a nun she’d be- 
come! a nun with a future, perhaps another 
Teresa of Avila, who also was an excellent 
cook, even though at times she went off into an 
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ecstasy with a saucepan in her fingers. (The 
patients idolized Sister Isabella. To them she 
was “like a ray of sun on the walls of a prison.” 

Mother Eulalia and Sister Isabella were 
now looking with pity and keen interest at the 
blood-stained forehead of an unconscious 
young man, as the physicians consulted to- 
gether. 

“Very little hope for him, poor fellow,” said 
the chief doctor. ‘Beaten about the head and 
left on the ground to die. ‘Too much of that 
sort of thing nowadays. I’ve had six such 
cases in a month.” 

“Not counting all the other cases that didn’t 
live long enough to reach a hospital,” supple- 
mented his aide bitterly. 

“Tt’s now the fad to take the law into your 
own hands,” went on the chief, plucking his 
beard fiercely. “Here lies a man of wealth 
and family too, with a fair young wife. 
She’s across the way in a room fainting—a 
pretty but useless type.” 

And he glanced with approval at the nov- 
ice nun whose face was far prettier, but whose 
hands were far more useful. He was glad too — 
to see she hadn’t become a hard-boiled nurse, 
for Sister Isabella’s big dark eyes were flooded 
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with pain and horror, as she lifted them to the 
face of her superior. 

“Then if he dies, there’ll be another mur- 
derer in the world,” whispered the novice in a 
parody of her rich voice. 

“World’s full of murderers, Sister,” as- 
serted the physician cynically, adding with a 
laugh, “not omitting a few doctors. There 
seems to be a killer born every minute. Our 
laws aren’t strict enough. We ought to copy 
England’s swift justice. End the killer’s 
career before the sob sisters have time to make 
the world weep about him.” 

The physician thought the soft dark dilated 
eyes of the novice flashed reproachfully at 
him, and again he liked her for her sympathy, 
even with the criminal. 

“Doctor, all unfortunates have or had 
mothers, God help their poor gray hairs! 
What did—did you say the accused man’s 
name is, Mother?” 

“Brady. This patient, Mr. Renshaw, is all 
yours,” replied Mother Eulalia. “If you fail 
to save him, no one could. Mercy, how ab- 
stracted you are! That isn’t usual with you, 
Sister. Of course, this will be a hard, trying 
case.” 
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Sister Isabella was staring at the handsome 
face of the sufferer. Now she raised her big 
eyes and met those of the superior. The 
young Sister’s lips were white and drawn as 
she said in that husk of a voice: “Oh, what if 
he should die!” Even the doctors turned at 
her exclamation, which was more to herself 
than for their hearing. 

“God bless her innocent soul!” breathed the 
superior, as she glided down the corridor, leav- 
ing Sister Isabella. ‘“‘How her dear, sweet 
face paled when I told her of the crime! ‘The 
blessed child, she’ll be as simple when she quits 
this world as she was when she came into it.” 

Sister Isabella took interest in all her pa- 
tients, but in none so much as in Lawrence 
Renshaw. She constantly hovered, like a 
guardian angel, about his cot. His life con- 
tinued to hang by a thread which every mo- 
ment threatened to snap. She prayed; fought 
with death that slyly approached ever and 
anon, but seemed to be frightened away by her. 
She wore herself out in her watchfulness. 
Mother Eulalia wondered how the novice 
could crowd so much activity into a day. 
From the sick rooms to the kitchen, from the 
kitchen to the sick rooms—she appeared never 
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to tire. But oftenest was Sister Isabella at 
the side of Lawrence Renshaw. 

When Mother Eulalia warned the novice 
not to overdo herself, Sister Isabella re- 
sponded brightly: “I don’t believe I work 
half as hard as society girls who race from 
teas to matinees, from matinees to dinners, 
from dinners to all-night dances, and then try 
to keep physically fit.” 

Lawrence Renshaw didn’t improve much as 
the days lagged along, and his nurse tried to 
give him more attention—as if she could! 
His mother and wife came, hovering in agony 
about the room. The mother was a short, 
stout old lady with a broad, wrinkled brown 
face and thin iron-gray hair. “Plain as a 
corncob, in spite of all her money,” Mother 
Eulalia described her silently, and wondered 
how so unattractive a woman should own so 
handsome a son. Even to the distressed nov- 
ice nurse, old Mrs. Renshaw was like the pic- 
ture of Rebecca at the Well, which graced the 
side of their antique teapot. The old lady 
was intensely fond of Sister Isabella, and the 
feeling was reciprocated. 

“And so you’re from the country?” queried 
Mrs. Renshaw, smiling at the beautiful nov- 
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ice. ‘You’ve the bloom of the fields in your 
cheeks.” 

“That comes from the kitchen range,” 
laughed the nurse softly. “I’ve a red-hot fire 
down there, and I got too close. And I’m not 
from the farming districts; just a plain coal 
miner, lam. Some day Mother hopes to have 
a hospital up there in the mine regions, and 
I'll be the first volunteer. The mine acci- 
dents are quite terrible, and the coal region 
hospitals could certainly be improved on. 
They need nuns.” 


“They'll be lucky to get them,” said the 


enthusiastic old lady. “But it’s my way,” she 
added good-humoredly, “to think every fresh, 
blooming pretty girl is just off a farm. I was 
raised in the farming country, but the air, alas, 
never helped my beauty. How could it?” 
she laughed naively. ‘I hadn’t the features. 
I looked more like the plow-land than the 
green, sweet mountains.” 

“You're beautiful, Mrs. Renshaw, when you 
look at your sick son. Last night, when he 
was low, you reminded me of Our Lady of 
Sorrows.” 

‘Then my heart comes to the surface, dear.” 


a 
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The old lady loved to talk about ancient 
| days, and the novice was learning what great 
- trust is placed in nuns, even by those who 
aren’t Catholics. Also as a nurse she found 
that people do confide freely when they’re 
miserable. 

One night when Mrs. Renshaw’s son was 
sleeping better than usual, and she was sitting 
with Sister Isabella, who was making new 
bandages, the old lady rattled on back into 
days that were gone. She was seated in a 
rocker, feasting her eyes on the lovely, veiled 
girl before her. For a moment a faint shadow 
visited the sad, patient old eyes and settled on 
the faded brown face. 

“You won’t marry, of course.” The novice 
lifted surprised eyebrows at that. ‘The world 
will be richer because you won’t, but some man 
will be very much poorer.” 

“There are plenty of women waiting for 
marriage,” replied Sister Isabella, matter of 
fact, “more than enough women to go around. 
Nuns are very necessary.” 

“T agree with that. Do you know, I find it 
very pleasant to talk about my troubles to you. 
And what a night!” Outside all was dark- 
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ness, not even a vagrant gypsy star, and the 
rain pouring on the roofs. “The kind of a 
night to make one melancholy.” 

“Nothing ever makes me melancholy,” an- 
swered Sister Isabella honestly. “I can find 
something of God even in the darkest trials, 
though, to be sure, I’ve never had very dark 
trials.” 

“You're a wise child to select Him. We’re 
not all so wise, dear. I know I’m an old 
rattletrap, garrulous with the garrulity of old 
age, but you’re so patient a listener.” 

“Somebody said, Mrs. Renshaw, there’s no 
music like the human voice, and you have a 
very sweet voice.’ 

“Perhaps that’s why I like to listen to myself 
talking.” At that they both laughed a little. 
“T hope I don’t weary you with my talk.” 

“Try it,” Sister Isabella egged on banter- 
ingly. “You don’t know some of my expe- 
riences. One old man in the wards, he’s here 
to stay, is forever telling me about his relatives 
and how mean they’ve been to him. His con- 
dition is due to alcoholism. Whether his rela- 
tives drove him to drink, or whether his drink- 
ing drove them to be nasty, I’m not sure. He 
had a bad cold for a few days, and every night 
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I gave him a small glass of whiskey to ease his 
cough. The cold left, but the cough didn’t. 
 He’d cough all night if I—or rather the tiny 
' glass—didn’t arrive. At last at my wits’ end, 
I had to call in Mother Eulalia, and his cough- 
ing ceased at once. He owns a remarkable 
memory for stories, but he doesn’t remember 
he told them before. You never repeat.” 

“To few have I ever told the story of my un- 
fortunate marriage and my long years of un- 
happiness. That’s why I said you were wise 
in choosing God. His creatures are always 
unreliable.” 

“Poor human nature,” sighed Sister Isa- 
bella, with a depth that surprised her listener. 

“Tt was my misfortune never to be pretty or 
attractive, and I became the wife of a man 
who seemed to admire only beautiful and bril- 
liant women. I was twenty years old when I 
married Edgar Renshaw. I was a wealthy 
farmer’s only daughter and my father’s pride.” 

“T suppose all daughtersare. I never knew 
my father. He died when I was only a baby, 
Mrs. Renshaw, leaving my poor mother, a 
mere girl, to struggle with poverty and me. 
‘But God was kind. She found a good hus- 
band, and gave me a splendid second father.” 
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“The happiest hours of my life, Sister, were 
passed beneath the roof of my old girlhood 
home. Often, often my thoughts even yet 
steal back to the dear old place, and I'll always 
see that devoted father of mine under the 
gnarled old cherry tree that stood by our door. 
He was so good to me that perhaps I expected 
that same goodness from a husband, and didn’t 
find it. Whenever the sweet breeze from the 
meadows comes to my nostrils, or the drowsy 
hum of the bees or the music of the spring for- 
est birds greets my Eas, then comes back the 
memory of my father.” 

“Memory, Mrs. Renshaw, is one of God’s 
greatest gifts.” 

“Yes, particularly to the oe You have 
hopes now aplenty. When you come to my 
age, you'll have memories. I only trust your 
hopes won't be blasted like mine.” 

“But I don’t have your kind of hopes. 
Mine are entirely different. Perhaps in fail- 
ure will be my greatest success. After all, I 
don’t think we’re put in the world to succeed, 
but to fail successfully. Never to reach our 
goal quite, to keep plodding on and on; always 
going over the top like the soldier boys, and 
coming back bruised and sobbing, but going 
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over the top again. Somebody has said, 
‘We’re all failures, and the best of us are those 
that know it.’ ” 

~ “J see how you never can fail. You have 
wisdom. I was far from being an ignorant 
farm girl, Sister. I’d been graduated from 
the country school, and had gone through an 
excellent finishing academy, but the finishing 
didn’t turn me out brilliant. Asa girl, I used 
to be a miserable conversationalist. Often I 
experienced those ‘dreadful pauses’ that come 
down like showers on a picnic when conversa- 
tion flags. I was always a victim of nerves. 
When called to play the piano before visitors, 
though I loved music, I’d prove a semi- or 
complete fiasco, and really I was a good 
performer.” 

' “You were standing in your own light. 
You needed somebody to encourage you to 
strike out boldly.” 

“Perhaps that’s why I fell in love with my 
husband. He did encourage me so much-— 
till after we were married! A Mr. Renshaw 
bought a farm near ours and came out to live 
there. He was quite poor. I learned he had 
a son in a university who would soon complete 
a course of medicine, Summer was with us 
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when young Dr. Edgar Renshaw landed in his 
new home. He looked out of place in that 
old farmhouse, that handsome, aristocratic 
man in his early twenties, and it was evident 
he felt out of place. He made his old father 
very unhappy by his high and mighty airs. 
One would think he’d been born with a sceptre 
in his hand rather than a hay rake. 

‘““All the country girls went wild about the 
new young doctor, of course, and all the swains 
were blind with jealousy. J met him a short 
while after his home-coming. It was at one 
of our old-fashioned picnic dances, where, to 
be sure, Dr. Edgar was the lion of the evening. 
He danced with me, and paid me, poor plain 
me, so much attention that I was flooded with 
delight and embarrassment. ‘The other girls 
were likewise flooded with envy, and disparag- 
ing remarks, some of them meant for my ears, 
were passed about my looks. 

“In a month he’d asked my father for my 
hand, and we were quietly married in one of 
those old ivy-wreathed village churches you 
see in the films. What a proud, happy bride I 
was, as I leaned on the strong arm of my gal- 
lant young husband, and how fair seemed the 
world that morning! 
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“After the birth of my first child, my Ellen, 
who was as homely as her mother, my husband 
_and I came here to live in the city. Both my 
parents died the following year, and I’d have 
been quite alone in the world, had it not been 
for Edgar and my little Nellie. My husband 
had acted wisely in choosing a wife so well off 
in this world’s goods—we were the richest 
family at home—for in the beginning, like 
most young doctors, he had a struggle. Many 
times he was on the verge of throwing up his 
practice and going out on the road as a drum- 
mer, but I always persuaded him to stick to 
his vocation of helping the sick and suffering. 
To me it would have been almost a sacrilege, 
had he quit. 

“Another little girl came along to bless our 
home, a beautiful doll-like child, a miniature 
of her father. Edgar called her Evelyn. 
Then a good many years after was born my 
poor Lawrence. 

“As time rolled by, my husband rose in pop- 
ularity. His looks improved with age. He 
became more kingly in appearance, and I 
more of a squat Boer Dutch woman. The 
contrast was pitiful really. And he really 
knew his business. He began to amass a for- 
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tune by his labors. He became the leading 
physician of a large hospital; was consulting 
physician to others. A diagnosis of his was 
never questioned. My little fortune, how- 
ever, that I thought so big, had been the foun- 
dation of his success. He was courted and 
sought by society with a capital S. He was 
so witty, so much the Greek god, and knew 
how to wear his clothes, like Beau Brummel. 

“Dr. Renshaw in a few years was a common 
enough name in the society columns of the 
newspapers. Mrs. Renshaw’s name, though, 
seldom appeared there. I simply didn’t take; 
couldn’t take, and didn’t want to take. I was 
out of step with Edgar. He got in with a 
frivolous crowd, and I didn’t fancy them at all. 

“In the first delicious years of our married 
life, my husband was kind to me, and showed 
me all the little attentions that seem so big to 
a wife. Later, however, when he had become 
the well-known Dr. Renshaw, I learned to my 
mortification that he was secretly and some- 
times openly ashamed of me. I'd been my 
father’s pet, which made this state only the 
more nauseating to me. 

“My girlhood home had always been peace- 
ful. I never knew my parents to quarrel. 
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And now when Edgar picked quarrels with 
me at the slightest pretext and sneered in my 
_ face, if it hadn’t been for the children, I’d have 
_ run away somewhere and hidden from him for 
- good. 

“Tt was plain that the wife of his bosom, the 
mother of his children meant little or nothing 
to him any longer. He wanted a wife who 
could keep pace with him on the road of pop- 
ularity. He felt that the splendor of his 
achievements was dimmed by my lack of 
beauty and gentility. I was a plow horse that 
couldn’t put on circus harness and wear bells 
and plumes, and go on dress parade. I knew 
my limitations, and didn’t care to make myself 
ridiculous. The treatment I received at his 
hands led me to believe that he had never loved 
me at all, and merely married my fortune; 
that he turned his eyes from my brown homeli- 
ness, and fixed them on my father’s brown wal- 
let. Ah, kind heaven, there’s no greater 
heartache for a poor wife! 

“But his name was connected with no other 
woman’s till he met Lillian Farrow. She was 
a society queen and very delicate. Yet one 
would need the strength of an ox to tear 
through the social functions she was at. Her 
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name appeared everywhere, and so did she. 

“That creature, who was always dying, rode 
horses, drove them, swam, danced the night 
away, and looked as frail as a hothouse lily. 
‘The visits of my husband to her, which at first . 
were professional, soon became social. She 
gave a widely advertised dinner in his honor, 
for she loved newspaper publicity. His name 
got linked with hers, and his wasn’t the first 
by any means. I suppose Edgar and Mrs. 
Farrow might have married, but he knew I 
didn’t believe in divorce, and would never 
grant him one. Anyhow she wasn’t divorced 
and owned a husband somewhere. It’s quite 
shameful that such things can go on unblush- 
ingly in our American high life. 

“Edgar lost all shame, and she never had 
any. He attended the most fashionable Epis- 
copalian church with her, when he refused to 
come to my plain old Lutheran with me. 
He’d be away from my side for a whole month. 
One evening I recall only too well. Edgar 
and Lillian Farrow had been spending several 
weeks at an ultra summer resort. He re- 
turned, and I mightn’t have been on the hori- 
zon, though heaven knows I took up enough 
room horizontally. He gave me no notice at 
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all. Hecouldn’t have been more unconcerned 
about an old and trusted servant woman. 

“Why don’t you kiss mamma?’ asked little 
Lawrence. ‘You’ve been gone so long, papa.’ 

“Edgar stooped down with a shamed blush, 
_ and pressed his lips sheepishly to my forehead. 
And even that was welcome. If you only 
knew how I loved that man! We women are 
so foolish. Then like a bolt from the blue 
came Lillian Farrow’s death. She boasted 
that she was saved three times by life guards at 
Atlantic City when she purposely went be- 
yond her depth. She thought that a mighty 
triumph.” 

“Td like to learn what the guards thought 
of it,” put in Sister Isabella merrily enough. 

“And then she came home and drowned in 
her bathtub. Got some sort of fit, and 
couldn’t call for help. There were even 
rumors of suicide. ‘That ended all scandalous 
talk so far as Edgar was concerned. Henever 
gave occasion for more. Which was a great 
_ gift of God to me. 

“Our daughters grew to womanhood. Our 
son became more and more like his father, 
but only in appearance. The intervening 
years only served to widen the awful gulf be- 
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tween my husband and me. Often in despair 
I almost cried out to God to let me die, to get 
out of his way and remove so cumbersome a 
burden from him. Ellen was like me in every 
respect; had my features, my manners—two | 
peas from the same old brown pod. Not so 
Evelyn. She was as handsome a girl as I ever 
saw, and she knew it. Ellen and Lawrence 
were the only consolation of my life. Their 
love stole away. much of the bitterness from 
my draught. 

“Evelyn took her cue from her father and 
rather ignored me. She passed remarks about 
the haughty, beautiful mothers some of her 
girl pals owned. One thing endeared her to 
me: she was kind and loving to Ellen, but 
rather looked down on her. Both girls made 
their début in society, the daughters of the 
great Dr. Renshaw, who was still much the 
lion, though less roaring than when he was 
younger. Evelyn, as I expected, created a 
sensation by her beauty and majesty of mien. 
She was a clever actress in public, and could 
make people like her. Ellen, she was quite 
too much like her mother to be any way near 
- a success, and she didn’t want to be a success. 
‘I remember one evening Ellen stole to my 
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side, and forgetting her rich gown, threw her- 
self on my bosom. Her tears were terrible. 
‘Mamma,’ she sobbed, ‘I don’t like the society 
stuff at all. Oh, it makes me miserable. I 
_ just don’t belong. Oh, I’m so wretched, like 
an incompetent actress trying to portray a part 
beyond her powers. Papa has given me a 
severe reprimand, and told me to buck up and 
not be such a clown. I don’t believe he cares 
for me at all, only for Evelyn. Perhaps’— 
Oh, how my own heart ached in echo to hers as 
I listened !—‘if I were beautiful like Evelyn 
and Lawrence, he would love me.’ Then she 
got angry and dashed the tears from her 
cheeks. ‘Dad wasn’t born to this sort of life. 
He was only a farmer’s son, so why should he 
find fault with me when I’m a throw-back to 
his plowing grandfathers?’ ” 

“The poor little soul!” sighed Sister Isa- 
bella, who’d been listening with keen interest. 
“Tt must be hideous to feel that one’s father is 
ashamed of one, and for no sensible reason 
whatever.” 

“So you know how I felt about it, Sister. I 
believe my heart would have broken at times, 
were it not for the consolation of prayer. I 
devoured the soul-stirring pages of Thomas a 
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Kempis’ ‘Imitation of Christ’ and the Gos- 
pels.” 

‘‘What a blessing they’ve been preserved for 
us! How they speak out of the ages, ‘Peace 
be still!’ to battered hearts, Mrs. Renshaw!” 

“So the years dragged away. Every day 
increased my human misery, and only my 
spiritual helps kept me going. I really think 
that my husband grew at length to hate the 
sight of me. When on his deathbed, almost 
his last words were about Evelyn and her 
future, his last smile, his last regrets for her. 
He almost ignored poor Ellen and me, and 
broke her heart. May God forgive him! 

“T forgot. He would have made much of 
Lawrence, but the boy wouldn’t let him. Ed- 
gar was secretly proud of that splendid son, 
but the boy understood. He always adored 
me. Once he and his father quarreled, and. 
the son stood up and gave him word for word. 

““T was a better son than you,’ accused 
Edgar. 

‘‘ “Perhaps, dad, you had a better father,’ re- 
torted the lad vehemently, which left Edgar 
speechless. ‘I hate selfishness,’ said the boy, 
turning on his heel and walking off. 

“DPve outlived Ellen. She died on my 
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bosom. She didn’t marry, though she had 
several excellent offers. She rather mis- 
trusted men because of her own father. Eve- 
lyn’s husband is an extremely wealthy banker. 
She spends most of her time abroad. There’s 
a rumor she’s to become an English subject. 
A nice way to use money made in America. 
I often hear of her, but seldom from her. She 
sometimes used to write to Lawrence, but he 
would never reply. I really must confess I’m 
happier now than during my husband’s life- 
time. I ought to be ashamed to admit it, and 
I wouldn’t to anybody butanun. Lawrence is 
my only comfort, he and his wife.” 

The women looked into each others’ eyes 
gravely, and the gravity of the nurse chilled 
the mother. Anxiety tightened the old 
woman’s mouth and drew down her brows. 

“You see, Sister Isabella, how much de- 
pends on you. You'll make me supremely 
your debtor for life if you can save my 
son.” 

Sister Isabella swiftly arose and pressed a 
sympathizing kiss on the rusty old cheek. 

“YT will! I will! I must save him, Mrs. 
Renshaw. You're a second reason why I 
will.” 
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‘A second reason, Sister Isabella; what is 
the other reason?” 

A hot red blush stained the lily-white face 
before her. The nun faltered, looked almost 
guilty, then turned away with tears in her eyes, 
letting her bandages slip to the floor. 

“Please don’t ask me, Mrs. Renshaw, only 
trust me that I shall do my best, my very best.” 


CHAPTER V, 


The skill and fortitude and faithfulness of 
Sister Isabella conquered. Lawrence Ren- 
shaw was improving, slowly indeed, but he 
was now wholly out of danger. His mother 
almost threw herself at the nun’s feet when she 
found her boy wouldn’t die. 

“Tt’s all due to you! all due to you!” she kept 
chanting like a refrain. 

“You're right there, Mrs. Renshaw. None 
of us doctors could have done it,” acclaimed 
the head physician candidly. And Mother 
Eulalia was prouder of her protégée than 
ever. 

A plump little pudding of a woman with 
golden hair and dimpled face, expressionless 
as a cookie, sat by Lawrence Renshaw’s side, 
when he opened his eyes after dreary days of 
delirious darkness. He looked at her quizzi- 
cally, then came recognition. “You, Grace %, 
The cookie countenance broke all up into 
crinkles and sobs, as the devoted little wife’s 
lips found his and pressed them. She couldn’t 


put her feelings into words. Then he became 
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conscious of another form standing tall and 
stately near his bed, a black-robed Sister, with 
a white veil. Though not a Catholic, he'd 
always revered nuns, and it was no small satis- 
faction for him to know he was in charge of 
those faithful women. 

As a boy he lived near a convent, and used 
to tease the old nun in the kitchen by climbing 
the fence and stealing her asters. He remem- 
bered how readily she forgave him, though 
she looked ruefully out of the corner of her 
sharp old eye at the ravaged bed. ‘They were 
for Our Lady’s altar!” she chided him, mak- 
ing him feel he’d robbed a queen. And then 
when he confessed to his mother, she went im- 
mediately down to a florist’s, and shipped to 
the old nun a box of carnations, the pinkest 
to be had. He also came bearing a gift in the 
shape of a five-pound box of chocolates. The 
nun’s eyes lit up, like candles on Our Lady’s 
altar. She had a childish hankering for 
candy, and little of it ever came her way. 
Then he used to pilgrimage in the evening and 
water her flower-beds with the hose. 

But that old cook hadn’t the beauty of this 
nursing Sister. He was quite dazzled by the 
face that bent over him, and the long, beauti- 
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ful, slender hand, showing too evident signs of 
hard work, that held back her veil. 

“T can’t say how glad I am that you’re on 
the high road to recovery, Mr. Renshaw,” she 
said, with a nervous, happy little tear clinging 
to her curling lashes. ‘You’ve given your 
wife many an anxious hour. But you’ve a 
good hard head,” she added with a smile, “and 
a few whacks of a hickory stick didn’t break 
it beyond repair. Perhaps some of your an- 
cestors were Irish and used to attend the fairs.” 

He showed his strong, even teeth in a smile 
that wasn’t forced by any means. He loved 
that excellent thing in woman, a soft, sweet 
voice, and surely this nurse owned one. 

“Now, Mr. Renshaw, command me. What 
will you eat? I’m going out to cook it with 
my own hands.” 

“T love lamb chops.” 

“And I’ve pounds of the dearest little ones in 
the refrigerator. Some good angel told me to 
get them in.” 

She was girlish, almost childish as she flitted 
away, leaving the husband and wife together. 

The weeks cantered on now like lambkins 
in the sun. Lawrence Renshaw was quite 
strong again, and he was a picture of square- 
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shouldered, manly beauty as he sat in the rock- 
ing chair, his head still swathed in a big band- 
age. His wife and mother were there with 
him, offering incense with their eyes. He 
looked younger, having had a clean shave this 
morning, and the color had come back into 
his cheeks and lips. 

“How devoted she is!” he remarked, as Sis- 
ter Isabella went out like a swift black shadow 
to bring him a dish of strawberries, for which 
he’d made a special request. “My every 
whim is a command to her. You yourselves, 
you pair of dears, couldn’t be kinder or more 
indefatigable. And what does she get for 
itaile” 

“Women who love their work, son,” com- 
mented his mother gently, “don’t weigh it in 
dollars and cents.” 

‘But even the most faithful nurses, mother, 
like to be sure of their pay. Ladies must live, 
you know. These nuns have a vow of pov- 
erty, and whatever comes in goes for their 
work and the cause, not for themselves. They 
get only a bare living, just that and no more. 
I tell you they preach a lesson in our get-rich- 
quick day.” 

“And how gorgeously beautiful she is,” 


) 
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added his wife, looking at him keenly. 
“Hardly a woman she seems, scarcely more 
than a girl. But nuns wear well; few of them 
show their age.” 

‘She has a young girl’s delicate bloom,” said 
old Mrs. Renshaw. “She certainly owns a 


- rare face.” 


“And J dare say a figure,” added Grace, “if 
she only wore clothes to show it.” 

Just then Sister Isabella returned with the 
dish of strawberries arranged in an artistic 
mound, sugared and creamed just right. She 
entered to the sounds of music—a little Ger- 
man band screeching in the garden. 

“Oh, Mr. Renshaw, that terrible music 
won’t be good for your poor head!” 

She ran to the French window, opened it 
and got out on the fire escape. She shook her 
slender fist at the musicians, who evidently 
had met her before, and the melody died 
abruptly in the middle of the tune. Only one 
little cornet taken unawares blared out a last 
despairing note which sent Renshaw off into 
kinks of laughter. 

“That horn sounded like ‘Oh, shucks!’ Sis- 
ter Isabella,’ he commented. 

“They’re rascals,” she replied. “I drove 
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them off about a week ago, when you weren’t 
able to listen to them. We have insane pa- 
tients in that other big building, so they can go 
over and play there if they like. The whole 
thing’s a trick on Mother Eulalia. She’s pet- 
ting a young lad with a broken leg, and he 
bribes those players with a dime or quarter to 
come here and make the day horrible. [Tm 
right! There’s the little trickster hobbling 
among the trees. He’s done it again. He 
gets away with murder because he’s a boy from 
an orphanage, and Mother hasn’t the heart to 
say a cross word to him. He says he’ll never 
leave here, that he’s going to stay on and do 
the dish-washing for me.” 

Renshaw enjoyed that. He told how he 
used to steal the asters, and how patient the 
old nun had been. 

“Nuns aren’t invariably patient, Mr. Ren- 
shaw,” she corrected sweetly. “The German 
band runs from me.” 

‘Will you be patient, then,” said Grace, 
“when I tell you we were criticising your 
gown while you were out?” 

“T suppose, Mrs. Renshaw, if I’d designed 
it myself I might feel miffed. But the author 
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of my gown has long since gone to her reward, 
where criticism ceases to trouble.” 

“Your dress, Sister, is really so much of a 
bag.” 

“Grace!” cried Mrs. Renshaw. 

“But Grace said you wear it gracefully,” 

- mollified Lawrence. 

“I know I’d be a fright in such a gown,” ad- 
mitted Grace honestly. 

“No, you wouldn’t, Mrs. Renshaw. You’re 
the type that would look pretty in convent 
clothes,’ replied the young nun_ good- 
naturedly. “And you see our advantage. 

We don’t ever need to worry about the change 

in styles. Mother Eulalia’s veil is fifteen 
years old. My dress will never go out of 
fashion.” 

“Never,” said Lawrence fervently, balanc- 
ing a berry on the tip of his spoon, “never, 
while there’s a groan to be hushed.” 

“And all your hair gone, horrors!’ Grace 
shuddered. 

‘“‘There’s not so much of your own left, Mrs. 
Renshaw,” laughed the Sister. “And I vote 
your bob very becoming. A lot of hair—l 
used to have a very great deal, so much that 
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when I lost it and received the white veil, I 
sent it to two old women at home, and they 
made switches out of it—well, really a lot of 
hair is a nuisance, just a germ catcher. 
Nurses are better bald. Perhaps the modern | 
women took a hint from the nuns, and dis- 
pensed with all that pile of crowning glory. 
Even the hats are less elaborate now, the hang- 
ing Babylonian gardens gone.” 

“But the hats cost husbands just as much as 
they ever did,” interposed Lawrence. 

The nun smiled at his sally. “Today a 
woman can run a hasty comb through her 
short hair, as a man does it, slam her little cup 
of a bonnet down on her head, and she’s ready 
for the street. It’s a mighty time-saver, and 
time’s the stuff life’s made of. Nurses were 
the first to copy the nun’s headgear in their 
hospital work, and now fashion is following 
the nuns too.” 

She deftly lifted the empty dish from the 
patient’s knees and was gone, her white veil 
whisking in a caress about his head. 

“Tsn’t she bright?” said old Mrs. Renshaw - 
with enthusiasm. 

“The original little sunbeam,” chimed in 
Lawrence, echoing heartily the enthusiasm. 
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“She’s really too bright and beautiful for a’ 
convent,” remarked Grace. “I wonder what 
ever brought her here?” 

“Just what you see,” defended Mother Ren- 
shaw, “‘to help the world by fighting for its 
spiritual and temporal welfare. And she 
doesn’t think she’s too bright and beautiful 
for her lowly, often mean tasks.” 

“T wonder if a broken up love affair didn’t 
bring her?” mused Lawrence. 

“Ah, you've read ‘The White Sister,’ ” cried 
Grace, who had. 

“No, I’ve seen it on the screen with the peer- 
less Lillian Gish, that bit of moonlight beauty. 
Sister Isabella reminds me of La Gish.” 

“There really is a resemblance, now that I 
come to think of it,” said Mother Ren- 
shaw, “but I doubt Sister Isabella ever had a 
lover.” 

“Yet she’s the type of woman, mother, that 
men rave about, the sort that saves men’s 
souls.” 

“That’s just what she’s trying to do.” 

“But she never preaches, does she?” 

“Not much, though she could if one started 
her.” 

“But I meant, mother, not as a nun but as a 
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wife. A man couldn’t be vile with such a 
woman in his life.” 

Grace was looking inquiringly and shyly 
at her husband. “You’re on dangerous 
ground, Larry.” He looked back quizzically. 
“You'll be able, my dear boy, in a few days to 
make the same observations that I’ve made. 
I know something about women.” 

“T wish I did,” laughed Lawrence. “But 
what’s your cryptic utterance?” 

“Tf I weren’t so sure of you, so certain of 
your love, dearest boy, and inclined to be 
jealous, I’d be scared stiff about Sister Isabella. 
Whether she ever loved before or not is no 
matter. JI hardly think she did. She’s so 
young. But she’s in love now, heels over head 
in love—with you!” 

Mother Renshaw leaned forward at that 
with a woman’s keen interest and natural 
curiosity. 

“Yes, she loves you, this Sister,” reiterated 
the wife. ‘No woman on earth, religious nun 
or lay nurse, would or could so toil for a man 
unless she had some very special reason for it, 
such as a mighty love for him.” 

Mother Renshaw’s eyes half closed, and she 
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went back over some of the conversations she 
had had with Sister Isabella. So that was 
actually “the second reason” the young nurse 
spoke of, when she flushed and looked almost 
guilty. The old lady rushed gallantly to the 
nun’s defence. 

“T told her, Grace, how much Lawrence 
meant to you and me, and that made her fight.” 

“Granted that,” persisted the wife. “But 
Sister Isabella worked a positive miracle, one 
of those things you read about but never see. 
She was a little Lourdes or a Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre all by herself. She literally tore 
Lawrence from the jaws of death. If God 
wanted to take you, and it seemed that He did, 
she wrestled with God night after night for 
your recovery. I expected her to collapse. 
I don’t know why she hasn’t.” 

“She may collapse yet,” commented Law- 
|rence sadly. 
| “Tt was all superhuman,” continued Grace. 
“She has certainly done more than her duty, 
‘more than any religious Order or even God 
‘could command.” 
_ “We can never, never thank her enough,” 
remarked old Mrs. Renshaw devoutly. ‘And 
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I’m not going to forget these Sisters when I’m 
drawing up my will.” 

“Why wait?” teased Lawrence. ‘No time 
like the present. Do your daily good deed 
now.” 

“T thank thee for the word, O noble young 
judge. I will.” 

“Sister Isabella was by your side, ever, 
ever,” went on Grace, closely eying her hus- 
band. “I’ve watched that earnest expression 
on her face, anxiety that drew it into a white 
mask of misery; that look of grief and worry 
haunting the depths of her glorious eyes. 
From Sunday morning till Saturday night, 
from Monday to Monday, you were in her 
thoughts, on her lips, in her prayers.” Law- 
rence was frowning, puzzled. “And oh, my 
dear,” his wife’s arms stole score his necks 
“T’m sorry for her.” 

He submitted to Grace’s kiss a bit sulkily. 

“T think you’re all off, darling,” he pro- 
tested firmly. “I candidly do not believe for 
one half-second that the nun ever lets a man 
enter the chaste portals of her mind. If she 
did, she wouldn’t stay in the convent. 
What’s to hold her? All she’s got to do is to 
toss off her veil and walk right out. And if 
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Sister Isabella desired any man, find me the 
_ superman who could steel himself against such 
beauty and charm as are hers.” 

Yet when Sister Isabella returned with his 
light lunch, Lawrence looked sharply at her 
face. Very white it was today, he noticed. 
_ Then he turned his attention to the tempting 
- tray. 

“Sister, Lawrence will soon leave you in 
peace,” said Grace, studying every expression 
of the nurse’s open face. ‘His appetite’s come 
back.” 

“T can understand, Mrs. Renshaw, how 
eager you are to have him at home again, to 
take all the care and nursing on yourself.” 

Sister Isabella spoke blithely with a smile, 
that fluttered like a timid bird about her lips, 
but there was a shade of care in her deep dark 
eyes. Anew the wife thought she understood, 
and tried to spare the poor black-robed girl. 

“Yes, I want him to get strong quickly, very 
quickly,’ Grace made answer. ‘“He’ll have 
to appear in the courts, you see.” And her 
soft cookie face hardened, the while the 
dimples disappeared. “Ugh, that Albert | 
Brady! What if he had killed you, Larry 
dear?” 
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“T wouldn’t have lived to tell the tale. But 
I jolly well got what was coming to me, Grace. 
The man had been drinking. In fact, he got 
the liquor from my own bootlegger. And I 
should have had sense enough to let him alone. 
He grew abusive, and I gave him a clip in the 
jaw. The stout stick was too conveniently 
near, and when he reeled from my punch, he 
clutched it in his hand. Then I got mine. 
Whack!” 

“T suppose, Mr. Renshaw,” Sister Isabella’s 
so sweet voice was shrill now, as she gazed at 
his handsome face, “I suppose the culprit will 
be sent to prison for years?” 

“T do hope so; in fact, I know he will,” put 
in Grace vehemently, while Mother Renshaw 
studied the nun through half-closed eyes. 
“Brady surely deserves it. Larry must put in 
a charge of attempted murder; no less. 
Crime great, sentence Jong, you know.” 

Grace sounded very much like a condemn- 
ing judiciary in a black cap. Sister Isabella 
groped swiftly to the window, but not before 
her sob echoed piteously in the room. Her 
slim shoulders were shaking. Grace’s eye- 
brows grew superciliously indignant. This 
Was quite too, too much. Why couldn’t the 
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nun possess more self-control and an ounce of 
maidenly shame anyhow? Why did she en- 
ter the convent, since she might have known 
she’d go the way of all women and fall in love? 

Mother Renshaw again tried a rescue. 
“Sister Isabella’s nerves are getting the better 
of her at last,” the old lady soothed kindly. 
“No wonder. She’s been on the rack.” 

And the mother’s heart swelled with pity for 
the girlish yet stately figure so crushed over 
there by the window. 

The nurse wheeled about. 

“Yes, Mrs. Renshaw, I have been on the 
rack. Only God knows what I’ve gone 
through in the past weeks when I thought your 
son was dying. Mr. Renshaw, if I’ve done 
anything for you during your stay at Mercy 
Hospital, and your mother and wife will bear 

‘me out that I’ve tried to do everything, have 
done my level best, grant me one boon, only 
one. I feel like asking it on my bended knees, 
but you don’t expect me to do that. I guess 
it’s the Irish pride in me that makes this con- 
fession so difficult. We Irish are too sensitive 
about our family black sheep. Spare Albert 
Brady, your assailant, please do! He’s my 
mother’s brother, the only near relative she has 
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in the world; always a wild and dissipated 
man, but, oh, so dear to her and me. God has 
given you back your life, when the doctors 
couldn’t. Give me my uncle’s liberty!” 

She swiveled again to the window. 

“These foolish tears of mine, yet I can’t 
stop them. Mrs. Renshaw,” she turned, 
lovely as a dew-drenched violet, “you were one 
great reason why I fought for your son’s life. 
Now you know my other reason.” 

The old lady understood, and her heart over- 
flowed with womanly feeling. She gathered 
the slender Sister to her bosom, as she would 
a daughter. Grace looked rather foolish, 
with Lawrence one bright grin. His eyes 
poked fun at her. 

“Sister, you needn’t ask that little favor of 
my son in vain. After all, he’d rather do it 
anyhow. You heard what he said. A man 
hates to go to court and admit he lost in a fight, 
don’t you thinkP” 

Lawrence nodded for Grace to lift the tray 
from his knees. He arose rather shakily and 
went toward his nurse. 

“Your uncle will be set free this very day. 
That’s only half of what I’m going to do for 
him. Measure for measure, Sister Isabella. 
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Tl kill the whole proceedings promptly. 
I’m sorry he’s been even so long in jail.” 

“That cooling off won’t hurt him one bit, 
Mr. Renshaw.” Sister Isabella was radiant. 

“But, Sister, he wasn’t very guilty. He hit 
harder than he meant to, and I did give him 
a stiff punch in the jaw. But pardon me for 
saying it, he’s got a great little niece. Now 
what else can we do for you? At your service 
any hour of the day or night.” 

It was the shadowy hour of the evening. 
Sister Isabella was in the reception room, a 
very penitent man sitting by her side. He was 
almost sobbing out his contrition and his reso- 
lutions for the future. Oh, if only he’d keep 
the third of them! No man ever protested 
more; in truth, the poor nun felt the gentle- 
man did protest too much. Her smile was 
just a little sad as she listened to him. Still he 
had had a good scare. 

“Mary, twas the first time I ever was in 
jail. And I might have been a murderer! 
Think of you and your mother facing such a 
shame!” . 

Her shudder answered his. He begged her 
not to go back on him. 

“Uncle Al,” she whispered, “you know Pm 
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always your friend, always. If ever you’re in 
trouble again . 

“Which God forbid!” he cried earnestly. 

“Send word at once to me, do. Mother’s 
great charge to me when I left home was to 
pray every day for you.” 

“T’ll do more praying meself in future. 
God knows ’tis many’s the night I mumbled 
me prayers in, bed, as He couldn’t catch ’em, 
and fell asleep afore I was half trough. In 
future @ 

“Fine!” 

Outside in the gloaming echoed raucous 
notes. Sister Isabella was alert. 

“That German band again!” 

“It sounds like a serenade to me, Mary. 
I’m so happy I could bust.” 

“Don’t, Uncle Al.” 

“I feel like bating a drum and blowing a 
horn inside out, both at the same time.” 

“But my poor patients and their aching 
heads! Uncle Al, please drive that symphony 
crowd away from the hospital. Tell them if 
they come back just once more, theyll be in- 
cluded among our accident cases.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Sister Isabella was out of the kitchen tem- 
porarily, and yet not busy with patients, so 
her ever active hands were keeping time to 
Mother Eulalia’s with the needle. Sister 
Isabella was a clever seamstress, but she 
couldn’t equal Mother Eulalia at that. She 
didn’t understand now that the Mother was 
really giving her favorite novice a rest. Sis- 
ter Isabella mentioned the disappearance of 
her mysterious friend Louise, and that brought 
forth Mother Eulalia’s story. 

“You’re aware, Sister, what a feud means in 
the United States.” 

“T’ve read of them, Mother.” 

“A Sister of Mercy was the means of ending 
one which had lasted for years. She was a 
little bit of a woman, was Sister Petronilla, 
with big eyes and a thin, tanned face, the moon 
eyes so very large you wondered they fitted into 
that baby of a countenance. Her hands were 
like a baby’s too, they were so tiny, but were 
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“The superior had rented a large building 
in the South or West, and found it harder even 
to make ends meet than we do here. She sent 
Sister Petronilla to collect money from the 
ranches. They say the Sister got together a 
very large sum in no time. She was accom- 
panied by a young girl who made her home 
with the nuns. 

“Sister Petronilla collected at Moose Point. 
Having finished there, she wished to go to 
Cedar Creek, a town some hundred miles dis- 
tant. In those days trains didn’t run so fre- 
quently between towns as they do now. The 
men at Moose Point told Sister Petronilla that 
she could get no train to Cedar Creek till the 
following evening. It was then only noon. 
To that nun twenty-four hours meant a great 
deal. ‘But I want to reach there tomorrow 
morning,’ she expostulated. 

“There was no team-road between those vil- 
lages. ‘Isn’t there any way at all to get to 
Cedar Creek before tomorrow evening?’ asked 
the nettled nun. 

“*There’s only one way that I know of,’ vol- 
unteered one of the men, ‘and that is to go | 
on the tool-truck, which the railroad men left 
here last week.’ 
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“ “Well, why can’t we go on that?’ exclaimed 
the Sister eagerly. 

“And go on it they did, the Sister and the 
girl sitting on the front of the little truck, 
and a courteous cowboy propelling it. Sister 
Petronilla was watching the sills as they 
flew along. Suddenly the brave little soul 
screamed—you see even the bravest women 
have their own pet little weaknesses—and off 
the truck she jumped. The girl screamed too. 
I suppose the cowboy said and did whatever a 
cowboy would do and say in such circum- 
stances. They felt that the Sister had cer- 
tainly been killed. 

“The man went back when he got the truck 
stopped, and found Sister Petronilla stanching 
with her handkerchief the blood that spurted 
from a deep cut in her head. She was shaken 
up badly, but otherwise unhurt. 

“Why on earth did you make that mad 
jump?’ he asked. ‘You scared me so that I 
nearly fell under the truck.’ 

“<T saw a green snake on the track, and it 
scared me.’ 

“He burst into a guffaw, and she had to 
laugh herself at her own foolishness. ‘Why, 
the snake couldn’t have hurt you.’ As they 
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went to the truck, they saw the terrible crea- 
ture had been killed by the wheels—a little 
reptile about a foot long and _ perfectly 
harmless. 

“The truck reached Cedar Creek next morn- 
ing, though it had one narrow escape. -A be- 
lated freight train that nobody expected came 
flying along, and the cowboy with the aid of 
his two passengers had just time to lift their 
little flying machine off the rails when the big 
engine thundered by. The nun didn’t faint 
as she struggled with the heavy four-wheeler, 
with the freight pounding toward them, 
though she nearly had fainted when she saw 
the tiny snake. 

“Between Joe Kline and Pete Smith at 
Cedar Creek there existed “a feud of long 
standing. Old Tom Kline, Joe’s father, 
hated old Dan’el Smith, Pete’s forbear. 
After a number of quarrels, they shot each 
other dead, but left the feud living behind 
them. The sons grew up, each with his share 
of his father’s hatred. It was a smouldering 
volcano. Joe and Peter were married before 
they came to any serious encounter. 

“Joe Kline’s wife took Sister Petronilla to 
her home. She was a religious woman, and 
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made the Sister and the girl comfortable. 
The best in the place wasn’t quite good 
enough for them, thought that excellent 
woman. She had good cause to bless the ar- 
rival of that Sister of Mercy. Sister Petro- 
nilla was in a tent, that served as a house, eat- 
ing her lunch, when Joe’s wife ran shrieking 
to her side. 

““C) Sister, Sister, come, come! Come 
with me for God’s sake, Sister! Pete Smith 
and my husband are squared off going to fight 
with pistols!’ 

“Sister Petronilla might be afraid of very 
small snakes or mice, but she never flinched at 
the call of duty. She was out of her tent like 
a flash of lightning. The poor young girl 
with her almost got sick. She fell to her 
knees and prayed so loudly that every one 
about could hear her, and the women stand- 
ing about shuddering with dread, echoed her 
prayers. 

“Sure enough, Joe and Pete, just as you see 
in old prints, were facing each other in that 
duel to death, and were about ready to fire. 
No one knew where she came from, but be- 
fore any of the men of both clans, who had 
gathered to see there was fair play, before a 
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single one could interfere or speak a word of 
reproval, a little black figure with a floating 
veil sprang between the two enemies. She 
pulled Pete Smith’s pistol from his hand, be- 
fore he knew what had happened and pelted 
it far into the bush. 

‘*You’re too much of a man to shoot one un- 
armed!’ she commanded, turning to Joe Kline. 

‘‘Joe had a new baby, and death didn’t look 
very inviting to him, neither his own nor his 
neighbor’s. He threw down his weapon, and 
shot Pete a look that approached conciliation 
and kindness. 3 

““By heck, if I want to shoot any man, 
armed or unarmed. Life’s short enough,’ ad- 
mitted he. 

“A mighty cheer, which started with the 
terrified and now jubilant women, but in 
which the men chimed, that roar of hysterical 
joy went up to the high heaven, but the cheer 
was rather for the fearless little Sister. 
Everybody liked both the feudists, and didn’t 
want to see harm befall either, but of course, 
nobody could essay the role of peacemaker, — 
except the one who did. Sister Petronilla 
never missed an opportunity. She talked to 
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those two big men, did that mite of a woman, 
and told them of God’s mercy toward the err- 
ing, and waxed eloquent on the sacredness of 
human life, and of what inestimable value a 
father is to his children. 

“Her voice was as sweet as a silver Sanctus 
bell, and she could talk in a way that nobody 
was able to resist. Her co-workers used to 
say she could charm the birds from the trees. 
She saw to it that Joe and Pete shook hands 
earnestly, and promised to be good friends in 
future—a promise, by the way, they religiously 
kept. The two wives kissed each other and 
wept for joy. 

“Oh, those pioneer nuns of ours!” Mother 
Eulalia’s eyes grew dreamy. “That night 
Sister Petronilla and the girl rested in the only 
sort of beds they had out there in the wilder- 
ness—troughs filled with hay and in a tent. 
A heavy rainstorm came on, and the wind 
blew so fiercely about the little tent in which 
slept the girl and Sister Petronilla that its 
two wide-eyed occupants feared every mo- 
ment it would be torn from over their heads. 

“Tt would have met that disaster, only for 
Pete and Joe. When morning dawned, Sister 
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Petronilla learned that all the other tents had 
been blown away, and the unlucky sleepers 
drenched to the skin. Her tent had been 
saved from a like fate by Pete and Joe and 
their respective clans who held it down all 
that stormy night. Turn by turn, the men had 
quietly taken their post at the tent, every one 
proud and eager to serve the nun. In that 
mute service, they showed their gratitude.” 

“Where is that nun nowe” asked the novice. 

i Deady 

“And the girl, what became of her?” 

“She’s living. She became a nun, found her 
vocation through Sister Petronilla. ‘That 
girl, now again a nun, after wasted years,” the 
superior looked tellingly at Sister Isabella, 
“was your mysterious friend Louise. She’s 
here today, but you wouldn’t be allowed to see 
her or speak to her just yet. She made a 
serious mistake, but not a fatal one. I 
mustn’t say too much about her.” Mother 
Eulalia glanced out the window. “Hurry 
over here. She’s just getting into that auto.” 

Sister Isabella looked through the window 
and saw two nuns. The face of one was 
turned toward the sewing room, and the nov- 
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ice recognized the features at once. Silence 
filled the room as the car drove off. A Te 
Deum was chanting in Sister Isabella’s heart. 


(The poor exile was safe again in her convent 
home. 


CHAPTER VII 


The soft rain had been falling for nearly an 
hour. Sister Isabella lifted her eyes from the 
stocking she was darning and out through the 
open window. The stretch of grass, sparkling 
with drops and studded here and there with 
the lowly dandelion flower, looked like a green 
carpet fastened down with big golden tacks. 
A gentle breeze was combing the trees, and 
they tossed their heads impatiently, like chil- 
dren with knotted hair. 

Mother Eulalia was examining a worn coif, 
as if debating whether it would do for an- 
other turn or whether it should be relegated to 
the rag bag. Both had been silent for the last 
few minutes, listening to the sleep-inviting 
music of the rain, as their needles streaked on, 
like little comets, with white and black thread 
flying behind. 

Mother Eulalia finally decided the coif’s 
days of service were over, so she discarded it, 
and resumed some fancy work she was doing 
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adept at such, it looked like a masterpiece— 
that overturned basket of roses on silk. She 
felt that in a dim light one would almost in- 
stinctively lean forward to pick up one of the 
fallen flowers. She noticed that the superior 
sewed with her left hand, her right being hid- 
den under the material. 

“Mother,” she enthused, “your needle’s bet- 
ter than the brush of many an artist.” 

The old nun laughed a little at the compli- 
ment. “Yet I don’t care; very much for 
needle-work,” she confessed. “I think I ac- 
quire more merit in this than in any other of 
my active duties. I really do dislike this job.” 

‘Then the subject rambled off to the religious 
calling, that subject ever dear to a nun’s heart 
and ever at the tip of her tongue. 

“Have you, Mother, ever known any girl 
who really lost her vocation?” 

“No, not one. Of course, Catherine Smith, 
who was a postulant with you, never had nor 
ever will have a divine call. Some girls like 
her get into a convent, but they don’t tarry. 

We're better off without her, and she’s better 
off outside. She happens to be a relative of 
your mysterious friend Louise. Catherine 
‘wrote me a letter, since I dismissed her, and it 
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was anything but respectful, but she expressed 
no regrets at being back in the world. I think 
she’s good enough in her own way, but her 
way is not the way of the nun.” 

Sister Isabella lowered her eyes swiftly. 
She hoped Mother Eulalia didn’t know of all 
the unkind criticisms Catherine Smith made 
of herself. 

“But, Sister, I knew one girl that came very 
near losing her vocation. She took a chance, 
a long chance, and one should never take 
chances with so delicate a favor as a vocation 
from God. I met a young lad, studying for 
the priesthood, who thought he should test 
himself, and take up arms against the troubled 
sea of the world, before he bore the banner of 
Christ. His confessor warned him to be more 
cautious, but youth (and sometimes age) don’t 
always heed good advice. The boy tested 
himself once too often, went too far. He re- 
turned to the preparatory seminary, but found 
the world siren-like insistently calling to him. 
The world he had tried to conquer really con- 
quered him. He’s now a middle-aged, dis- 
gruntled man, working as a bellboy in a hotel. 
But the girl who nearly lost her vocation, I 
have half a mind to tell you about her.” 
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“Oh, do, Mother,” pleaded Sister Isabella, 
wondering why the superior suddenly went 
shy. 

“Well,” and the bright little needle with 
its long shining, glossy hair flew faster than 
ever, “we'll call this young person Eula, be- 
cause the name rather sounds like a lament. 
Eula was pretty and owned many accomplish- 
ments. She’d been well reared with more 
money on hand than she could spend. She 
was a superlative pianist, and had gone 
through a first class conservatory of music. 
Unfortunately it was a secular institution, and 
she saw and heard a lot of things that didn’t 
make for peace of soul. Eula was only seven- 
teen then. 

“Yet in spite of her worldly schooling, she 
was genuinely pious, if at times a bit worldly 
herself. She heard the still, small voice of 
her vocation, for her primary teachers had 
been nuns. She knew that her parents being 
wealthy didn’t need her help, but she also 
knew that they counted on her making a bril- 
liant marriage. Neither marriage nor men 
appealed to Eula, but she was highly charged 
with ambition. She did so want a career and 
wantit badly. Perhaps the publicity of a per- 
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sonage such as she’d become, of course, in a re- 
markably short time—the mental picture of 
that splendid, yet gracious lady laying aside 
the wreaths of worldly triumph, and seeking 
the cloister, all that wasn’t absent from Eula’s 
speculations. 

“Then too, she reflected, as a nun she could 
teach music, thus perfecting her art, and pass 
her gift on to others. She had a practical 
mind, she thought. No one knew of Eula’s 
budding vocation, save her confessor. She 
kept the thought of that dear religious call- 
ing, pondering it in her heart—with a lot of 
other pondering. But she pondered over- 
long. Her parents should be informed of her 
resolution in good time, said Eula to herself. 

“Eula wasn’t an angel, though her father 
thought she was. She was a vain little girl, 
and praise always turned her callow little 
head. Shortly after her return from the 
music academy she played at a public enter- 
tainment. Her recital created a furore. Her 
touch was ‘divine,’ wrote a romantic news- 
paper lad, who had been treated to cake at one 
of Eula’s parties. He also informed the 
world—if the world wanted to know!—that 
Mademoiselle Eula in the musical line was a 
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gem that wouldn’t be long hidden in the dark 
unfathomed caves of obscurity. Of course, it 
was a small Main Street town that Eula lived 
in, and it was a Main Street paper that gave 
her so much ‘valuable’ space. Yet Eula was 
something of a prodigy, a young Melba of the 
piano-forte. Her silly brain was set at odds 
with her heart by this flattery. She was the 
young lady who had great possessions and an 
even greater gift. 

“She played time after time in public, and 
was invariably a success. A track was beaten 
to her door by the home Catholics and Protes- 
tants. She performed in churches, in private 
residences, at paid concerts for sweet charity’s 
sake—everywhere. And in these appearances 
she was always attired like the Queen of Sheba 
or some other outlandish person. Soon her 
attention was entirely taken up with music— 
and herself. She’d sit by the hour drawing 
before her mind’s eye a bright picture of her 
ante-convent future, herself a famous profes- 
sional, traveling to the ends of the earth, and 
finally anchoring in a convent that would play 
a brass band for her entrance moment. It 
would all be so magnificent. 

“God by degrees was fading into the back- 
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ground of her thoughts, which really is no 
place for Him. The fancied applause of 
thousands, which might or might not have 
come to her, that drowned the ringing of the 
convent bell she used to have in her dreams. 
The towering opera house shut out from her 
sight the lowly walls of the cloister. 

“A beautiful, silk-gowned and bejeweled 
woman took the place in Eula’s imagination of 
the soft-featured, hard-handed nun that of old 
had been there. In short, she’d rather aban- 
doned her vocation. She was ready to sell her 
birthright for a mess of publicity. 

“One evening she was standing beside an 
open window of her home, and looking out 
with a frown at the world all round about, 
her tiny world that seemed to great and im- 
portant. God and His call and His rights 
over His creatures, that they shall go in the 
way He chooses, had come back to her 
thoughts, like a last grace, and she wrestled 
with the angel. She knew that her place was 
in the convent, but she wanted to plant herself 
in the public eye. 

“Our Lord seemed to plead with her, look- 
ing through the lattice of the flowering bushes, 
but she was fighting not to hear. Like the 
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blind adder, she was stopping her ears to the 
golden call of eternity and the work for eter- 
nity to be done in time. He threatened pun- 
ishment, and she turned cold with fear. How 
powerful God is! He and He alone had 
given her that remarkable musical talent. 
She was aware she ought to use it for His 
greater honor and glory and not for her own 
special delight. Better to be unknown, better 
to mother her gift, and hand it down to pupil 
children than to flare forth into the world, 
which would forget her as soon as her hands 
were stopped by death, and her fame went off 
into the magazine echoes. 

“The mighty struggle persisted in Eula’s 
heart, as she raised her uneasy eyes to look at 
the setting sun. Whatever decision she might 
finally have made, only God knows. But the 
decision was mercifully made for her. She 
drew a chair to the window, and laid her 
priceless right hand on the sill—that lovely 
hand with the long fingers which was another 
of her little gods. A large Japanese vase was 
placed under the sash to keep it up, and Eula’s 
elbow struck that. 

“Down came the heavy window with a 
crash. Eula remembered only confusion— 
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that Divine Face staring at her out of the 
westering clouds as if angry; a stinging pain 
that ran through her fingers, her hand, her 
arm. Her father running in found her in a 
faint. The second and third fingers of her 
right hand were so badly crushed that they 
had to be amputated, the one at the first joint, 
the other at the second. 

“T needn’t put Eula’s grief and remorse of 
conscience into words. She’d been saved from 
herself, yet so as by fire.” 

“Did she finally go to the convent?” Sister 
Isabella was intrigued by the story. 

“Ye-es, but that was a year after. She 
hardly felt worthy to plant her foot within 
the sacred walls. And then, vain as ever, she 
chose the Order whose habit seemed most at- 
tractive to her.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake! I never heard of 
such a thing.” : 

“Well, you know, dear, women are women. 
She wouldn’t dream of going to the black cap 
Sisters of Charity on the Hudson, because all 
those nuns looked as if they had jaundice or 
liver trouble. The loveliest woman on the 
face of the earth wouldn’t be attractive in their 
dress. Neither would Eula consider the 
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white cornette Sisters of Charity, for she al- 
ways thought of flapping wild geese when she 
saw their winged head-dress. She opined 
that one couldn’t feel like an honest-to-good- 
ness nun unless she were veiled. ° 

“Poor little simpleton! So she chose the 
Order of Mercy because our nuns wear veils. 
Our novitiate trimmed her properly, and 
knocked the foolish edges off her character. 
Before she made a vow, she told the bishop 
about her vanity regarding the veil, and his 
lordship split laughing. 

““Musha,’ quoth he, ‘God uses various ways 
to save us all and win us for Himself and His 
service. No harm in a veil. Why should 
there be? I prefer the veiled nuns myself. 
And there must be something or other to at- 
tract young colleens into the convent, God 
bless them, every one!’ 

“Then Eula understood she was taking her 
own affairs too seriously. But she made a lit- 
tle vow to herself never to touch a musical in- 
strument unless commanded to do so. She 
wanted to teach music, but decided against 
her grain to nurse. You see what a reforma- 
tion there was. When she was about to make 
her final vows, she lifted her poor mutilated 
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fingers, no longer at all beautiful, and she 
pondered our dear Saviour’s words: ‘If thy 
hand scandalize thee, cut it off; it is better for 
thee to enter life maimed than having two 
hands to go into hell.’” 

Stitch! stitch! 

“And may I ask is she still living? What 
sort of a nun did she make?” 

Stitch! “Ye-es, she’s very much alive, and 
is very happy in the convent; always has been 
happy.” Stitch! “She became a fairly good 
Sister of Mercy. Why, child, they even in- 
sisted on having her for superior. I think 
her own youthful follies made her pitiful to 
all young novices; yes, I’m sure ’twas so. She 
still loves music passionately, always will, and 
it’s the greatest cross of her life that she can’t 
play, and wouldn’t now if she could. She 
feels that God’s way of dealing with her was 
too gentle. What might have become of her, 
had He not reached forth His fatherly hand, 
and snatched her from the edge of the preci- 
pice whither her own steps chose to go. She 
never hears a note of music, Sister, but a tear is 
close to her eye. It brings back vividly her 
sin and what she has lost, and what more she 
might have lost.” 
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“But even Saint Teresa had her early faults, 
you know, Boer 

“Yes, yes.” 

As Mother Eulalia looked at the clock, she 
turned to leave for an appointment. Her 
needle-work slipped from her lap to the floor. 
She turned to pick it up, and then Sister Isa- 
bella noticed, as she had noticed before but 
forgotten, that the tops of her second and third 
fingers on the right hand were missing. 

From down the street somewhere melody of 
a unique kind jarred the rain-sprinkled air. 
The German band was at it again. 

Sister Isabella smiled a little wistfully. 
“Now I know at last why Mother dislikes 
those music-murderers. She’s got the soul of 
a Paderewski.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


In a hospital one becomes rather accus- 
tomed to death. But nuns do not. To them 
death is only the beginning of the real life, 
and when they find their nursing skill is of 
no avail to the doomed body, they fight spirit- 
ually for the soul soon to depart. 

Sister Isabella saw three deaths in a short 
time, all of them making a deep impression on 
her. One was an insane patient, now a victim 
of tuberculosis. Sister Isabella had always 
been attracted to that woman, though she 
scarcely could tell why. She was middle- 
aged, tall, solemn-faced, grand-looking, with 
short white hair, and had been an occupant 
of Room H for something over seven years. 
She was as gentle as a child, never violent. 
She would sometimes lie in her bed and refuse 
food, which would worry Sister Isabella. 
Then the novice tried coaxing and tempting 
her with dainties. But the patient would re- 
fuse mildly, declaring she was putting in her 
Purgatory. 

104 
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At other periods this patient amused the 
young nurse. The poor insane creature 
thought she was a nun and superior of the 
convent. She would at such times quietly 
but firmly order Sister Isabella to be regular 
in her visits to the Blessed Sacrament. “The 
Lord of this house, child, must not be left 
alone,” she would advise. 

Then Mother Eulalia saw fit to tell Sister 
Isabella the truth. The sufferer had been a 
hard-working nun, and human nature gave 
out under the strain of too much labor and 
worry. The poor over-taxed brain broke 
under the tension, and could function no 
longer. She was a martyr to onerous duty. 

“T get a little heartache every time I see her, 
so that’s why I don’t see her too often,” con- 
fessed Mother Eulalia. “What’s the use? 
‘But today I had to visit her. She’s quite sick, 
so sick that the doctors have little hope for her 
recovery. Pray hard for her. I don’t want 
her to die without regaining her reason, if only 
for an hour.” 

After Mass next morning, Mother Eulalia 
summoned Sister Isabella to Room H, where 
lay what had once been the widely known 
Sister Elizabeth. ‘The novice studied the dy- 
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ing nun, and almost burst into an exclamation. 
That patient was no longer insane. Sister 
Isabella turned an attentive ear to her whis- 
pering superior. 

“Her mind returned to her as if by miracle 
about an hour ago.” 

Then they said the prayers for the dying, to 
which the nun in the bed eagerly hearkened. 
She answered many of the responses in a loud, 
clear voice. Sister Isabella thought what a 
beautiful death it was, dying as a real Sister 
of Mercy should. The face on the pillow, 
as white as the sheets, looked like that of a 
meek saint who never knew what sin meant. 
Suddenly the over-wrought Mother Eulalia 
burst into sobs. So many old sweet memories 
of Sister Elizabeth and her prowess came 
trooping back. 

“Why do you weep, Motherr” asked the 
voice of the sick nun. “I’m not afraid to die. 
Why should I, Sister Mary Elizabeth, fear to | 
go before God? Am I nota Sister of Mercy, 
a spouse of Christ? Have I not done what I 
could always?” 

She seemed to recall nothing of her almost 
eight years of insanity. That was all a blessed 
blank. 
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“T feel the presence of our divine Lord. 
He is not far off now; every moment is bring- 
ing Him nearer and nearer. Mother Mc- 
~ Auley and all her Sisters of Mercy in heaven, 
that valiant band, are coming to meet me. 
Laugh with joy, not weep.” 

She relaxed in a spell of weakness, and her 
voice, a thin ghost now, whispered: “Yes, 
He is coming—coming nearer!’ She started 
up, then sank down to her elbows, her eyes 
staring at a gladsome vision. Only one word 
more: “Jesus!” and the frail form fell back 
crumpled up on the bed. 

Into Sister Isabella’s mind flashed that page 
from an old schoolbook: “She was dead. 
At rest. The solemn stillness was no marvel 
now. Nostleep so beautiful and calm, so free 
from pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed 
a creature fresh from the hands of God, and 
waiting for the breath of life; not one who 
had lived and suffered death. Where were 
the traces of her early cares, her sufferings 
and fatigues? All gone. This was the true 
death before their weeping eyes. Sorrow was 
dead indeed in her, but peace and perfect hap- 
piness were born; imaged in her tranquil 
beauty and profound repose.” 
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As Sister Isabella and Mother Eulalia 
walked thoughtfully down the corridor, the 
superior said: ‘“God’s ways are hard to un- 
derstand. Can anything be worse than the 
affliction of insanity?” 

That question was answered for Sister Isa- 
bella that very week. Yes, bad as insanity is, 
sin and scandal are worse afflictions. They 
not only crush the heart, but blacken the soul. 
An innocent insane patient isn’t such a terrible 
sight. But one who has been driven mad by 
his own dissipations and destruction of mental 
stamina, such a one is a pitiable object. 

There had been an automobile accident, 
with an ensuing scandal. The papers were 
full of it, and were making the scandal worse, 
constructing wordy, adjective-y and exclama- 
tory mountains out of what really was a mole- 
hill. 

Sister Isabella saw the man first. Beside 
him sat a woman, holding his hot hand in 
both of hers. He had just been brought in 
the evening before. The woman was young, 
scarcely twenty, and was fair tc look at. Her 
hair a red-brown, severely brushed back from 
her pure, ruddy face; her eyes blue and 
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limpid; her hands large but well-shaped and 
showing traces of hard work. The man 


could not be much beyond thirty. His face, 
despite its drawn look and the dark hollows 


in the cheeks, was strikingly handsome. 

The injured man’s eyes opened, and rested 
lovingly on the sweet face at his side. 

“Delia, you must be very happy today, the 
day of my long-awaited change of heart.” 
Sister Isabella caught that as she set down a 
cool drink. “Oh, little wife, how patient, 
how gentle, how long-suffering you are!” 
He pressed her hand weakly but fervently. 
“Your prayers have saved me from ruin in 
time and eternity. How much misery, how 


_many hours of gloom I might have saved my- 
_ self in the past, had my heart not been so hard! 
_ Sister, you don’t know what a woman that lit- 
tle girl of mine is.” 


“T can guess, just by looking at her,” said 
the nurse softly. 
“Oh, Roger, forgit all about what’s past 


_and done wit’,” the wife answered. “It’s all 
over, ain’t it? Don’t own a longer memory 


nor God Himself.” 
Sister Isabella thrilled to the fervor and 
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that brogue. It gave her a little homesick 
turn. This girl-wife was from an Irish patch 
in the coal regions evidently. 

“God’s blotted out everything and more. 
Not my poor prayers, but His own mercy has 
saved you from yourself and the enemy of us 
all, God help us! Roger dear, how good God 
is to you and meself! How can we ever 
thank Him that your eyes are opened at last!” 

‘Sister Isabella learned the rest of the story 
from Mother Eulalia. Roger Carroll was an 
actor, coming from a proud old Kentucky 
family. In spite of stage reputations, his was 
always clean until now, when the newspapers 
were taking a cowardly advantage and be- 
smirching a dying man. He had no redress, 
and the wretched pensters wouldn’t have cared 
if he had. He was right now “good copy.” 

‘For three years he had been a matinee idol 
of Philadelphia in a popular stock company, 
with all the earmarks of such a career—hand- 
some to a fault, a perfect dresser, owned a 
good rich baritone, and rarely muffed his 
lines. Among actors, the stock performer 
must be most careful. His clientele is made 
up of home people, and scandal dare not 
darken his dressing room door. Otherwise 
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he gets out. With Roger Carroll, scandal 
never had touched his name. 

Less than a year before he won a lot of 
~ publicity, favorable rather than not, by marry- 
ing a little American-Irish girl who distrib- 
uted programs in his theatre, Delia O’Melia. 
But all the troupe understood that he didn’t 
love the little program peddler; that he had 
married her in a fit of pique. Every one of 
them knew there was something all wrong 
about the match. He had been engaged to 
their leading woman, the beautiful and splen- 
did Lalite Frazer, whose popularity matched 
his own. 

She’d been queening it a year at that stock 
theatre before Roger Carroll came. She was 
still holding her own, and no wonder. Stock 
actresses are more or less sneered at by Broad-: 
way stars, who could learn from those lowlier 
and cheaper workers of Thespis. Among 
stock performers, Miss Frazer was remark- 
able. She seldom was guilty of a weak per- 
formance and never areally bad one. All the 
varied roles she was called upon to perform, 
she couldn’t do perfectly, nobody could, but 
she invariably gave the best that was in her. 
No human being could do more. She valued 
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her public, and worked her level best for their 
benefit. 

But Roger hadn’t been happy in his mar- 
riage, nor had his wife, the ex-program girl. 
She knew! He had grown bitter and morose, 
sullen off stage and on, though he was too 
clever an artist to let audiences know that his 
heart was black with the ache in it. 

Poor little Delia, how often she murmured: 
“How long, O Lord, how long must this 
barrier exist between meself and the one I 
love best on earth, my all? Must I be the 
cause of himself losing his soul? O God, tell 
me what to go, and I’ll do it, if it smashes me! 
My love can’t save Him, so Your mercy must. 
Lord, afflict me, if you like, but spare my 
Roce 

Delia had learned the truth. Actors, like 
a lot of people in other walks of life, talk too 
much, and she’d been told. Roger Carroll 
had loved Lalite Frazer. There were rumors 
of their approaching marriage—and then 
abruptly he wedded the little girl of the 
programs within a week. Why, he hardly 
knew Delia O’Melia! 

Delia had watched him for months behind 
the footlights, and like the romantic girl she 
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was, like many other romantic girls at the 
matinees, she’d lost her heart to the stage idol. 
She’d never dreamed he’d come into her life, 
but he did. Musha, she might have known, 
if she’d kept her balance! It wasn’t fair to 
catch him on the rebound, when he came 
hurtling down out of the heavens, away from 
the beautiful star, to lay his bleeding heart at 
the feet of the drab little moth. 

But how could any very young girl, with the 
poetry of her race in her blood, though not on 
her tongue, resist that handsome hero when he 
blurted out a clean, straight-forward pro- 
posal of marriage? So she took him for 
better or worse, and it did be seemin’ ’twas 
the worse for poor Roger. 

Roger had been a fervent Catholic, but 
dropped the Church, prayer, everything reli- 
gious. He seemed a man who was angry with 
God, who felt that God had played a trick on 
him. Delia couldn’t find out what was really 
wrong. She didn’t try to find out too much, 
but she did redouble her prayers for the un- 
happy man who shared her life, who was her 
life. 

The evening before crashed the accident 
of the automobile in which Roger Carroll 
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and Lalite Frazer were riding. He was a - 
married man—and an actor! she an actress! 
That was sufficient to start tongues wagging. 
But tongues didn’t bother Delia, nor was she 
jealous of the superb leading woman of the 
theatre. All Delia thought of was her hus- 
band’s soul. 

Her heart gave a great agonized leap as she 
climbed the steps of the Sisters’ hospital. 
One arrowy prayer to the Mother of Sorrows 
shot from her tongue, as she passed the Pieta 
in the hallway. Roger wasn’t dead, praised 
be God! She bore up remarkably well un- 
der the hard blow; no shrieks or fainting, 
only one moan got past her lips: He couldn’t 
recover, that was without question. 

Delia passed through that terrible night 
murmuring prayer after prayer for her hus- 
band’s conversion, Oh, he mustn’t die till his 
heart was white again, as she was sure it used 
to be. What—what had happened to him? 
His marriage to her hadn’t helped him, 
though God knows she did her part, more 
than many wives would have done. But that 
bitterness of his, that sneer at everything holy! 
Oh, he couldn’t die like that; he mustn’t! 
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In the long watches of the night, as she sat 
by his fevered pillow, and wet his burning lips 
and brushed with her cool hand the masses 
of hair from his damp forehead, she begged 
God to take her in his stead. The dying man 
didn’t know how she was fighting—or maybe 
he did! His poor delirious lips mouthed 
speeches from plays, some of which Delia re- 
membered. He was strutting again in some 
heroic role. He was vindicating the inno- 
cent, and always the heroine was Lalite 
Frazer. But he never mentioned-that name 
even in his delirium, though he did breathe 
the name of Delia—Delia—Delia! Always 
the little wife answered, though he didn’t un- 
derstand. 

This morning dawned his consciousness and 
brought fruit to her prayers. He had at once 
asked for the priest. 

Divine grace touched his poor broken heart, 
and the purifying absolution dripped unguent 
on his sore and weary soul. He was now not 
unfit for the kingdom of God. Mother Eula- 
lia stood with the chaplain beside Sister Isa- 
bella. The injured man’s eyes were closed in 
the sleep of exhaustion or weakness. Then 
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the novice saw the sacrifice sublime, and un- 
derstood the love that transcends the flesh, the 
wedded love that goes beyond this life. 

“Mrs. Carroll,” the priest’s eyes beamed 
kindly upon her, “I’ve a bit of good news 
for you. The doctor has told me that your 
husband now has a chance, a slim chance, but 
a real chance. He may get well again.” 

Her lips quivered piteously; her hands fell 
helpless, and she burst into tears. 

“But why do you weepe” 

“Tt’s joy, Father,” explained Mother Eula- 
lia. “You can’t blame her for weeping. 
It’s pure joy after her long, terrible night.” 

Delia Carroll looked anxiously at the sleep- 
ing patient. Perhaps he might hear. She 
beckoned the two nuns and the priest into the 
next room, which was empty. 

“Tt isn’t joy, Mother, but sorrow, the sorrow 
of me heart,” she unfolded. 

How like a saint that little girl appeared, 
thought Sister Isabella, as Delia stood there, 
her body quivering, her eyes shining with 
tears! 

“T don’t mind telling ye, souls like yours 
will understand, but I must tell ye the truth. 
That man of mine has never loved me, nor 
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ever shall. He can’t do it, though he tried 
hard enough. He loved another woman, and 
why he married me only God can answer. 
He couldn’t marry her and wouldn’t in my 
lifetime, being the Catholic that he is, and 
it’s the likes of me that will never die. I wish 
I could! I asked God to take me, not him. 
‘But since God don’t see fit in His own great 
wisdom, I don’t want to be the damnation of 
me husband’s soul; no, I do not.” 

The priest was going to speak, but the old 
nun, being a woman, understood better than 
the man. She laid her hand gently on his 
arm, and he kept silent. 

“Since our marriage, me one prayer has 
been for a change of heart in me husband. 
He was bitter as gall and brimstone towards 
God Himself. Last night I know God heard 
me petitions. Roger today is as innocent and 
pleasing in God’s eyes as he ever was or ever 
will be. Maybe the great grace won’t come 
the second time, or maybe himself wouldn’t 
respond to it, if it did come along his way. 
Today he’s pure as snow. He’s never been 
a bad man in the way the world calls bad, 
but he fell out with God about something— 
oh, I don’t know what. If he gets back to 
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his health and strength, there’d be no telling 
but the black bitterness would return again 
on him, and I wouldn’t want that. He lived 
a life of torture, with hell’s fire burning up 
his heart. He was misery on the two feet of 
him, he was. So I want God to take him!” 

The young priest’s heart got too full for 
words. He looked fixedly at the wan, patient 
face—he’d read the scandal in the morning 
newspapers—and understood it wasn’t jeal- 
ousy that made Delia speak. No, it was her 
deeply religious love for that man in the bed. 
He turned without a word and left the wife 
with the nuns. 

The prayers of the faithful hewt of the little 
program girl reached the great throne of God. 
Roger Carroll died, died after he laid his 
weary head on Delia’s bosom, and offered her 
his penitence. 

‘Delia, sweet little soul, I didn’t do right 
by you, but I tried, God knows I did.” 

“And I do be knowing it too, Roger.” 

“I loved you in a way, but not the right 
way, not enough, dear. But oh, I do now! 
Say you believe me.” 

‘God judge me if I don’t!” 

“Delia tell her—Lalite Frazer that I for- 
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gave her in my dying hour, won’t you? That 
I forgave her everything. It was my hate of 
- that woman that turned me from God. ‘Tell 
her I forgave her.” 

“T will, Roger, tell her that.” 

“And now, Delia, whisper prayers into my 
ears, for my tongue’s growing stiff. I—oh, I 
never do forget lines—I—oh, what do I say 
now?” | 

“Nothing, sweetheart. Ill say it for you. 
Just rest and rest.” 

And so Roger Carroll, the matinee idol died 
—died with his head on the breast of the little 
program girl, with her hand in his, her 
voice breathing fervent ejaculations into his 
ear. 

She knelt alone with her dead in the little 
- room, tears of gratitude, honest tears of thank- 
- fulness to God, flowing down her cheeks. 
~ She didn’t forget that Roger Carroll had been 
her all on earth; that she was poor enough 
now, even in this world’s goods, and must 
earn her bread again with her own two hands. 
She realized that her little home was gone in 
the suburbs without Roger to pay the rent and 
the bills; that life would henceforth be a great 
blank and a grind to her. Mayhap she’d go 
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back to giving out the programs—but oh, no, 
she couldn’t now in that theatre that would al- 
ways echo to her with his voice. Yet she was 
grateful to God for His mighty mercy. 

Sister Isabella stole to the mourning wife’s 
side. She smiled through her tears into the 
nun’s face. 

“Ffe’s in heaven, I’m sure, Sister,” Delia 
breathed quietly and reverently, “but indeed, 
after all, heaven doesn’t be so far off, does it?” 

The novice studied the trim but sturdy 
figure, and couldn’t help feeling that life 
would be long and hard too. 

“A few short years, Sister, for ain’t the 
longest life gone off like the mists o’ the morn- 
ing, and J’ll meet him again, and we won’t be 
parted then, no, never again.” 


CHAPTER IX 


A slender little creature with short, bushy, 
wilful black hair, eyes that were great wells 
of blackness, lips red as cherries; something 
of Mona Lisa, more of Carmen in the face— 
that was Lalite Frazer. She was surely thirty, 
and now looked every day of her age since the 
accident. Poor little woman, no wonder, 
with all the pain she was suffering, mental as 
well as physical. Yet she mustered up a 
smile at Sister Isabella, and that smile showed 
a row of pearls that Helen of Troy might have 
been proud to claim for her own. 

Only, now one of the side teeth was broken. 
That was a result of the motor accident. The 
~ broken tooth in the pretty mouth made Sister 
Isabella realize anew that everything under 
heaven fades—beauty, strength, power, repu- 
tation, wealth. The shattered little tooth 
seemed like a sign of decay in this beautiful 
woman, who was still young enough. Yet 
she must have been nine or ten years older 


than Delia the program girl, and was cer- 
I2I 
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tainly far more worldly-wise. Already Miss 
Frazer’s room had a rouged, lip-sticked look 
about it. One of her theatrical friends had 
called, and adorned the place as she knew the 
actress patient would wish it. 

And this was Lalite Frazer whom the 
papers were calling “the woman in the case.” 

She looked very pretty, though beaten and 
tired, as she ate the crisp toast and sipped the 
rich chocolate. When she lifted her face, it 
wore a mask of mingled remorse and fear. A 
book was lying on the table. She saw the 
nun’s eye flicker over the title. 

“That, Sister Isabella, was a play we’d soon 
have put on in my theatre. I wanted to get 
myself familiar with the character of the 
heroine. I feel so well from the waist up, and 
my appetite excellent, do please tell me why 
I’m numb, and don’t appear to know I have 
any feet.” 

The nun lifted the book and kept her eyes 
lowered. How could she tell the patient the 
killing truth? A young interne poking his 
head in the doorway saved her for the present. 
He made a joke and withdrew. 

‘Sister, you’re quite a young girl. You re- 
mind me of Saint Agnes as she is in the play. 
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I did ‘Fabiola,’ you see, only we called it 
‘The Light Invisible.’ In that piece I be- 
~came a Christian at the end.” 
Her hand went up quickly to her throat, 
missed something, then she turned to the nun. 
““What’s become of my little gold medal?” 
The Sister located it in the drawer of the 
table. “I forgot to put it back on your neck, 
Miss Frazer. I see it’s a medal of Our 
Lady.” 
“TI prize it highly, Sister, even though I’m 
not a Catholic.” 
‘Sister Isabella knew that. The actress had 
persisted in calling a picture of Saint Teresa 
§ of Avila which hung on the wall of her room 
} “that glorious virgin,” meaning the Mother of 
God. 
} “Our leading man, Roger Carroll, gave it 
f tome. Can you tell me how he is this morn- 
| inge” 
#{ Again Sister Isabella seemed intent on the 
} book. Poor Roger was in his grave now, but 
fall the nurses had been warned to keep that 
fiterrible information from this woman. 
f “I’m no longer Mr. Carroll’s nurse,” re- 
1 plied the nun evasively. 
} “I do hope he’s improving,” added the ac- 
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tress. “I can’t help wondering how our 
theatre’s going along without both of us. But 
it’s the way with the stage, once you’re gone, 
you’re quickly forgotten, and a new favorite 
takes your place. Leading women and lead- 
ing men abound in the agencies, and a few 
good roles install them in the fickle affections 
of the audiences.” 

Miss Frazer fingered the gold medal on her 
round, pillar-like throat, shining out white as 
snow from the low-cut neck of her pink night- 
gown. 

“How I would hate to think Leah Lacy 
had the star parts!” 

“Who is Leah Lacy?” asked Sister Isabella 
casually. 

“The woman who played seconds in our 
company and some of the leads that didn’t 
suit me or that I didn’t suit.” 

“That sounds like a Catholic name to me, 
Miss Frazer. I knew Lacys who were — 
Catholics.” 

“She’s not a Catholic, Sister, whatever she 
believes. Stage names mean nothing. Her 
own name may be something else, very likely 
is. Leah Lacy sounds too alliterative to be 
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genuine. The real religion in our company 
- was Roger Carroll. Always a pious, devout 
Catholic. The only one we had. I know 
very little of any religion, I’m sorry to confess. 
I believe there’s a God, of course, and that 
there are Ten Commandments, though don’t 
ask me to repeat them in order, but I don’t be- 
long to any church. You can’t call me an infi- 
del, though in truth, I’m not what you may call 
a good Christian. I might have been a Cath- 
olic but i: 

Miss Frazer lowered her eyes and fingered 
the medal. She was not yet prepared to talk 
about the matter that lay so heavy on her heart. 
_ Late that afternoon when Sister Isabella en- 
_ tered the room, she found Miss Frazer bathed 
_ in tears and choking with sobs. 

— “You’re not feeling well?” said the nun 
_ gently, as she brushed back the thick dark 
disheveled hair. 

“Oh, Sister, how glad I am that you’ve 
come! I thought I’d go shrieking mad right 
now. I know the truth: [ll never walk 
again; my back’s broken or something broken 
in my spine!” 

She sat upright, looking like a beautiful, 
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wild creature with her disordered hair and 
tear-wet eyes. She drew the nun down beside 
her. 

“Sister, I never before met a woman I liked 
so well as you, or one who won my affection 
and confidence in so short a time. You have 
what actors call personality.” She sighed, 
then the tears rolled down her cheeks again. 
“Oh, Sister, mine has been a selfish, a sinful 
life, and now—now the end is come.” 

“Miss Frazer, you sound as if you were old 
and had seen long years of crime. You're a 
stock actress, and while I don’t know a great 
deal about the stage, I do know that the best 
women on the stage are the stock actresses. 
They can’t dissipate their strength, when they 
have to learn a new role every week. And 
they need a good deal of sleep. ‘An actress 
who plays the same part for years or for a 
whole season, has time hanging on her hands.” 

“But, Sister, I wasn’t always a stock actress. 
I started my career in what we call produc- 
tions. I was on New York’s Broadway. It 
seemed at first as if I had a career as a real 
star. But I—I fought with my manager, and 
he dropped me, then I sank into stock. One 
man can so readily make or break an actress. 
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I was hardly more than a child at the time, 
and really to be honest, the stage was no place 
for me, with no ideals to cling to.” 

Her confessing eyes endeavored to tell to 
the nun a great deal that the actress wasn’t 
putting into speech. She’d been a veritable 
lamb thrown among wolves. 

“Last night, Sister, I had such terrible 
dreams. I know I’m going to die.” 

“Many sick people feel that way, dear Miss 
Frazer. Perhaps the medicines did it with 
you. But those patients don’t die—not when 
they expect to.” 

“But I know, I know now, Sister, that I 
shall. Last night Roger Carroll came to me 
in my dreams, so real, yet so unearthly that I 
know—you needn’t say yes to it, if you don’t 
want to—I know he’s dead. He warned me!” 

“What—what did he sayr” faltered the 
nun, her Irish blood tingling. 

“T couldn’t really put into speech that he 
said anything. But he warned me with his 
threatening finger, his concerned face that I 
must make ready; that I’m going to play the 
great role that all humans must play—stand 
alone before the all-knowing Critic of life and 
death and answer for my life. It’s an awful 
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thing to die when one’s led such a giddy, 
empty life as mine—even worse than empty. 
It’s a fearsome thought that I must face a 
God whom I’ve never honored. People say 
—Roger said He’s a merciful God, but Roger 
himself, who believed in God, wasn’t merci- 
ful at ao me. Yet God must be just, 
mustn’t He? Sister Isabella, I know you 
Catholics pray for one another. I ask you to 
pray hard for poor me.” 

“Perhaps, dear Miss Frazer, you would like 
to see our chaplain? He’s very kind.” 

The actress interrupted hastily with: ‘No, 
no, Sister. I want nobody but you. The 
chaplain’s a man.” 

“But I do wish you’d see the chaplain,” 
pleaded the nun. 

“But I insist I don’t want him. And I wish 
you'd call me Lalite, if you don’t mind. It 
sounds so Se fad that’s what I used to 
be to everybody.” 

‘“Lalite dear, then, please do let me bring 
Mother Bula to you. She’s a woman, you 
know, and she can talk to you so much better 
than I can and 

The actress lifted her hand with a little ges- 
ture of angry impatience. “How stubborn 
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you nuns can be! No, Sister Isabella, I want 
nobody but you yourself. If you bring 
Mother Superior, I’m going to go right off to 
sleep and snore at the good old lady.” Then 
she smiled to take the sting out of her words. 

Sister Isabella drew the yielding head down 
on her bosom. How like a child the actress 
was now with her big piteous eyes and quiver- 
ing mouth! 

“Sister, mine’s been a frightfully empty 
life, though it’s had its round of gaiety. I ran 
away from home years ago. I wanted to go 
on the stage and have my own way; home was 
too slow, too quiet. And I didn’t know what 
a hard career'I was adopting. At first I was 
successful, because the manager of the com- 
pany took a great interest in me—too much 
interest. In fact, so much interest that he 
divorced his wife and married me. That 
blow killed her! The newspapers at the time 
wrote a lot of twaddle about the case, and I 
fancied all the publicity was wonderful. But 
I didn’t know the sort of man I’d married. 

‘When I found out, I packed up and left 
him, and then my star set. I mean my stage 
career was ruined. I had nobody to back me, 
you see. I nursed a strong notion to cut loose 
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from the whole business, and go back home. 
But the scandal of the manager’s divorce and 
his wife’s suicide had reached my natal back- 
water village. I’ve one brother much older 
than I, a hard, stern brother, who was never 
kind to me, and was one of the real reasons 
why I left home. He—” she paused, her 
voice choked with tears. 

The novice saw the actress wished to talk, 
so she gave her a leading question. 

“But your mother, Lalite? Surely your 
brother wasn’t the whole household? Your 
mother, didn’t she love you, and wasn’t she 
kindly disposed? And your father, surely he 
loved you toor” 

“Yes; both my parents loved me, and were 
too kind in their own way, though they were 
narrow-minded Puritans. Oh, I was so head-: 
strong anyhow! To them a semi-outcast. 
They’d never seen a play or been in a theatre 
in their whole lives. To them a playhouse of 
drama was an ante-chamber of the devil. Oh, 
how sorry I am for it all!” 

“Haven’t you seen any of your relatives © 
since you left them? Haven’t you heard from 
homer” 

“TI dashed off a penitent letter a year after 
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my crazy running away from the folks. You 
see I disappeared in the midnight, which gave 
everybody a chance to gabble lots. One can’t 
defy one’s own native town. My brother an- 
swered my letter. I can never forget all he 
said tome. His cruel words, vitriol in every 
sentence, blasted my life. He pronounced 
judgment: he never cared to see me again, 
nor did my father. Mother had pined away 
into an early grave.” 

The actress buried her face in her hands, 
and tears trickled through her fingers. 

“Of course, dear,” said Sister Isabella 
gently, “you did wrong in running away, but 
such a mistake is surely not beyond forgive- 
ness; no sin, even a greater one, is. You 
were young, merely a giddy child.” 

“That wasn’t really the worst. That di- 
vorce! That cold-blooded taking away of 
another woman’s husband, and yoking myself 
to a man that was certainly unworthy of even 
the worst woman! That divorce! that di- 
vorce!” she repeated the words mechanically. 
“Then I flung everything to the four winds, 
and the papers, the gossip sheets, made me out 
far worse than I really was. There you have 
it: a light-brained young girl, gifted and 
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beautiful, on the stage with nothing to stop 
me—no mother’s warning voice, no religion, 
and the remorse for what I had done to that 
manager’s wife driving me desperate. Per- 
haps had I known just a little bit more about 
churches and God, as God is known to you, 
I shouldn’t have sinned as I did. I’m not for- 
getting one minute of my guilt, not one jot 
or tittle. Broken hearts and sinful hearts are 
like empty old houses—full of ghostly 
echoes.” 

“Some Catholics—in fact, all Christians sin 
often and in grave matters,” Sister Isabella 
answered, “‘but they repent. Heaven would 
be a very empty country, a No Man’s Land, if 
its citizens were only those who never erred in 
their days of nature. Why can’t you or any- 
body else repent?” 

‘The actress was silent. The soft summer 
breeze came through the open window— 
Sister Isabella could feel it long afterwards— 
bringing with it the scent from the flowers on 
the window-ledge. It played with the dark 
curls that clustered about the patient’s ears 
and throat. Sister Isabella could see the sky 
with its flittering clouds. Her heart throbbed 
in pity for the bowed, sorrowing figure of this 
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poor little woman. If she could only say the 
right thing to cheer her! 

“Then came the one man I ever loved— 
Roger Carroll. He was the finest type of 
Catholic. Even his stage career didn’t blem- 
ish his fineness, as it does with many others. 
He loved me, Sister, as much as I loved him. 
He was all that stood for the good, the true, 
the noble. Oftentimes my shallow heart re- 
proached me when I looked at his frank, boy- 
ish face—that dear face impressed forever on 
my memory. 

“He was a thousand times too good for me. 
I almost felt like laughing in his face when he 
said on stage in the words of a play: ‘None 
of us men are worthy of the women we marry.’ 
We became such lovers that the other actors 
tittered about us, but Roger and I were in 
dead earnest. Oh, those happy, happy days! 
the first foretaste I had of what marriage can 
mean to a woman, worth all the careers in the 
world. ‘Then came the crash, we parted, and 
the sun of my life and career set forever. 

“TI knew Roger would never make me his 
wife unless I became a Catholic. He gave 
me strong hints to that effect. He said he 
despised a man who married a woman not of 
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his own faith. But since the Catholic 
Church had such sons, why shouldn’t I be- 
come her daughter? Roger didn’t know a 
great deal about me—nothing of my early 
career. You see I’d changed my name, and 
cut loose from it all. One’s readily forgotten 
on the stage, whether for good or ill. That 
man so bound himself up in my heartstrings 
that he never left my thoughts night or day. 
But it seems all-stays in earthly paradises are 
short. A serpent that I’d nurtured in my 
very bosom was planning my ruin. 

“One of our actresses, Leah Lacy, fell in 
love with Roger also. She was retained in 
our company rather for her looks than her 
talent. Really, Sister, sometimes stock actors 
get by with murder. I'd helped her dozens 
of times when she was out of work, and was 
largely instrumental in keeping her in our 
stock. She has a rich, sweet voice, and is a 
tall, majestic woman, a perfect blonde, far 
more beautiful than I ever was. She owns a 
scrap of personality, but as an actress, 
she’s always been a dub. She played a tuber- 
cular character in one of the pieces, and 
the director said she had a good—cough. 
That’s the kind of an actress she is, 
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“Yet I began to fear with a jealous fear 
when she cast her greedy big eyes on Roger. 
It was just possible she might steal him from 
me. More than one bitter, jealous pang I 
suffered when I viewed her wondrous beauty. 
Why couldn’t I be so lovely to hold my heart’s 
hero? But then I had many things she 
lacked, and happened also to be a first-rate 
actress, which she’d never become. But 
Roger smiled at her flirtations and remained 
her friend—only that. 

“When Leah saw that I was the lion in her 
path, she came to me in my room at the board- 
ing house. ‘Miss Frazer,’ she said—she 
never called me anything but Lalite unless 
she was angry—‘how can you conscientiously 
keep a man like Roger Carroll in the dark 
about yourself?’ 

““Conscientiously!’ I echoed, my heart beat- 
ing to pieces, while I tried to bluff it out. 
‘Don’t you think, Miss Lacy, I’m old enough 
to take care of my own business? And don’t 
you believe you’re nothing but a poacher?’ 

“You're a fraud, Lalite,’ she accused 
venomously, ‘an absolute fraud. Roger Car- 
roll knows positively nothing about you at all. 
If he did, he’d scorn to breathe your name 
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off stage. He’s that sort, and you’re well 
aware of it. What of your divorce? He’s 
heard nothing of that. What of that living 
man to whom you’re still married in Roger 
Carroll’s Catholic point of view? What 
about other mix-ups?’ 

““Flalf of them just newspaper gossip, 
Leah. And what a man doesn’t know won’t 
worry him. Remember stage folks don’t 
blab.’ 

““Tyon’t they? or t they? They do some- 
times. And I will! If he marries you, he’s 
certainly going to know what he’s doing. 
He’ll hear your whole story, every word of 
it, from my own lips. Then if he takes you, 
my conscience is clear.’ 

“T arose, staggered to a lounge, and fell on 
it with a moan. What was the use of trying 
to brazen things out with Leah? Already I 
knew what Roger would do. I saw the fruit 
of happiness torn right from my hands. Her 
severe face softened as she gazed at me. 

‘“““One good turn deserves another, Lalite,’ 
she said not unkindly. ‘Men like Roger Car- 
roll are scarce. J rather like him. You give 
him up. Frame any reason you like, and I’ll 
play mum.’ 
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“Mad with rage and disappointed love I 
flew at her. I could have clawed her eyes 
out. ‘You'll play dumb if you don’t get out 
of this room, for J’ll batter your head with 
something. I wen’t give him up,’ I shrieked, 
‘if that’s any satisfaction to you, you mangy 
cat! Iwon’t!’ I might have been more dip- 
lomatic with her, but I was almost insane with 
rage, regardless of what I said, regardless of 
all consequences. 

“With one of her cold, sneering smiles, that 
she used on stage when she was a villainess, 
and another remark that was crueler than a 
blow in the face, she got herself out. An hour 
later, as I paced the floor trying to cram new 
lines into my brain, but feeling like a shot 
tigress, Roger Carroll entered my room. 
With an exclamation of welcome, I tossed my 
script on the table and turned to greet him, 
only to view the mocking, triumphant face of 
Leah Lacy behind him. A glance at his coun- 
tenance told me everything was finished. 

“<T alite, he gripped my poor fluttering 
hands in his strong grasp before I could hide 
my face with them—oh, I dared not meet his 
honest eyes !—‘tell Leah Lacy she lies.’ 

“<“T et her try it,’ hissed my arch-enemy. 
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“‘O) God, Roger!’ burst from my lips, ‘this 
punishment is too terrible. It’s more than 
flesh and blood can bear. Can’t you forgive 
me; forget all the past, and let me start with 
you in the new? If I’d met you earlier, I’d 
have been a very good woman and wife. I 
dare say all foolish bad women would be dif- 
ferent, if they met a good man and loved him, 
while they were what they should be.’ 

“Fie dropped my hands as if they were hot 
coals, his face turned ashen, he shook from 
head to foot with a chill. ‘What sort of a 
blockhead are your’ he cried. ‘You're a di- 
vorced woman, one husband at least to your 
discredit, and he alive, very much alive, and 
his poor faithful wife dead by her own hand. 
I’ve often heard of him. Oh, great God!’ 

“Leah laid her hand on his shoulder to com- 
fort him, when he brushed her off. ‘I’m not 
divorced,’ she said sweetly, ‘and in fact, never 
have been married.’ 

“‘T hope you never will be, you stool- 
pigeon,’ retorted Roger. ‘I hope you live to 
be ninety years of age with never a man to wed 
you. I’ll never forgive either of you!’ he 
roared, shaking his clenched fists at her. 
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With a groan that came straight from his 
heart, he left us there facing each other. 

“ve done it,’ she sobbed. ‘I’m sorry, 
Lalite.’ 

“*You’re not, and you know it. I’d scratch 
your face to ribbons : 

“ “Why don’t your’ 

““T’ve too much respect for my fingernails.’ 

“And the tragedy of stage life, Sister, our 
show had to go on that night. We three acted 
a comedy that made the audience rock with 
mirth. In fact, the papers said we were at 
our best. 

“Then Roger in his blind fury married little 
Delia, our program peddler, and broke his 
heart. Leah Lacy felt that even more keenly 
than I did. 

“Roger hated both me and Leah after that. 
I knew he was trying to get a new job, but for 
some reason didn’t succeed. You see he was 
such a matinee idol here that it wouldn’t pay 
him to move all at once. But his life was ter- 
rible, meeting me at every turn. I saw he was 
losing weight, and knew the playing night 
after night with me was killing his body and 
soul and stifling his art. 
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“T told him things couldn’t go on in this 
fashion much longer; one of us had to quit the 
company. I made no excuses for my early 
conduct, except to show him that my igno- 
rance was to blame for a lot. I found he lis- 
tened, though at first reluctantly. I asked him 
to let me motor him home to his wife on that 
night of our accident; give me a chance of a 
farewell word alone with Delia and then I’d 
hand the manager my notice of departure 
fromthe company. I'd start in the new some- 
where else in stock; most likely up in Canada, 
where I had a friend. 

“T plucked the old torn catechism from my 
breast, and the sight of that softened him. 
‘This,’ I said in my most business-like tone, 
‘this I can thank you for, though it did come in 
my way a good many years too late. I'll bea 
‘Catholic in due time, a good one, I trust. I 
haven’t studied it sufficiently, but I shall. 
And then, Roger, it’s an eternal goodby.’ 

“The rest you know, Sister. The motor 
accident, really an accident. My nervous- 
ness did it. I was driving too fast uncon- 
sciously in the stress of my excitement, and 
went around a curve and down over an em- 
bankment I never saw. Some of the papers 
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Were mean enough to write that I did it 
purposely.” 

After a pause, she drew a small rosary from 
her table. “Oh, Sister, I'll never forget the 
hours that Roger and I spent together, the re- 
ligious instructions he loved to whisper into 
my willing ears. He so wanted me to be 
pious and holy. This rosary he gave me only 
the night before he found out those things 
from Leah Lacy.” 

She pressed a kiss on the shining beads, and 
a great pearly tear was lost among them. 

‘An evening later on, Lalite Frazer had a 
visitor whom she’d sent for, none other than 
Delia, the program girl. Sister Isabella 
never knew what those two heartbroken 
women said to each other; how, sisters in mis- 
ery, they pledged eternal love, each to each. 
In passing the chapel, the novice hastily threw 
aside the portiéres, and fell on her knees in 
the presence of the Redeemer of mankind. 
‘After she had prayed for the unfortunate ac- 
tress, the nun’s heart felt lighter. If only 
God would give poor Lalite a final chance, a 
last great grace! 

Sister Isabella was on night duty, so about 
nine P. M. she softly edged into Miss Frazer’s 
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room. She saw at once by the dim light the 
actress’ hours were numbered. All the color 
had gone from her face, her lips were white. 
Death was placing his make-up on the whole 
sad countenance. 

A white moth was breaking her wings 
against the screen on the window. She 
seemed a soulless image of this poor woman’s 
wanton youth. A new moon in the sky, a mer- 
ciful scimitar, sent its gleam into the room, 
and the silvery stars eked out its faint light. 
But the world beyond the window was very 
dark. Only the moan of the big tree told it 
was there. 

“Sister, it’s all right now.” Lalite looked 
with fading eyes at the nun. “Little Delia 
gave me Roger’s sweet message. He forgave 
me! Yet, isn’t it awful to die! Oh, if I 
could only undo so many things! I meant to 
become good when I got old, but the Al- 
mighty Being whom I neglected has cut me off 
short. Sister, I must look now to you. Is 
there any hope at all for me in eternity? 
After my miserable life here, what awaits me 
in the next?” 

“Christ came to save sinners, dear,” the nun 
murmured, supporting the drooping head 
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with her arm. “ ‘Our sins are as a little grain 
of sand beside the mountain of God’s mercy.’ ” 
A swift thought, an inspiration struck the nov- 
ice-nun. “Lalite, have you ever been bap- 
tized?” she asked it eagerly, anxiously. 

“No, Sister. I never belonged to any sect.” 

“Thank God, oh, thank God! Lalite, you 
believe in God? that Christ is the Saviour of 
the world?” 

“Yes, of course, Sister, dear one,” her voice 
was growing fainter—fainter even than the 
pitying moan of the tree that seemed trying to 
fling its fresh, living limbs into the narrow 
room. 

God’s all powerful grace came pouring 
down into that poor worn heart, just as the 
moonlight’s glory waved and billowed about 
the panting little body on the bed. In the 
chapel above the nuns were at night prayer, 
saintly recluses sending up petitions to the 
throne of God for the soul that was about to go 
back to Him. Perhaps in eternity Roger Car- 
roll was beseeching pity for the unfortunate 
girl he had loved. Who are we, any of us, to 
fathom the Communion of Saints? How can 
we know what human love will do when that 
love has put on immortality? 
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“Sister, all Roger Carroll’s teaching has 
been coming back for hours and hours, like an 
overwhelming flood. O God! O God! give 
me a little more time! Have mercy on me! 
Sister, I want to die a Christian and a Catholic. 
Will this belief save me, Sister?” 

Her eyes opened with a weary stare; her 
voice seem far away, almost inaudible now. 

“Lalite, baptism will save you, will make 
you one of God’s saints!” 

‘Her eyes were closing, like curtains pulled 
down over human light—like that moon out 
there slipping into the shadowy clouds. The 
nun seized a glass of water that stood on the 
table, and trickled it over her forehead. The 
actress’ weak hands joined together as Sister 
Tsabella murmured the solemn formula of 
baptism. 

“Lalite, I’ve baptized you Mary in honor of 
our blessed Mother. May she lead you to the 
feet of her divine Son!” 

The actress’ eyes opened, and into them 
came a beautiful light, such as Sister Isabella 
never before saw in the eyes of a mortal. 
Those eyes gazed into hers with a look of 
gratitude that she never forgot. They then 
fluttered shut to open in this world no more. 
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Lalite’s lips parted and words issued thinly 
from them. ‘Sister Isabella bent down her ear 
and heard soft as the sigh of a zephyr: 

“Jesus, mercy!” 

The nun fell on her knees, and with a fer- 
vent ejaculation echoing the actress’, pressed 
her face into the bedclothes and wept tears of 


joy. 


CHAPTER X 


One of Sister Isabella’s daily trials was a 
young girl, Katya Bzura, who helped in the 
kitchen. She conceived a great attachment 
for the novice, but cordially detested Mother 
Eulalia, who had caught the girl in some of 
her tricks. Katya was pursued by a suitor, 
Harvey Booth, who was forbidden by the 
superior to put his foot near the hospital. Sis- 
ter Isabella suspected that Katya and Mr. 
Booth met by stealth elsewhere. 

Sister Isabella didn’t like the man from the 
first time she saw him—a fellow with a ma- 
tronly mouth, a pair of wicked cat’s eyes, and 
a tongue smooth aslard. Katya was a strange- 
looking girl. One of her eyes never moved, 
the other was never still. The immobile op- 
tic somehow suggested a gorged snake; the 
very active eye often flashed venomously. 

Katya was vulgar, often coarse of speech. 
Where Mother Eulalia would scold the girl, 
Sister Isabella simply frowned, and showed 
her displeasure by refusing to answer Katya 
when she spoke. The novice really won 
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greater victories with the stupid servant than 
did the Mother Superior herself. Anywhere 
else Katya would have been dismissed, but the 
nuns pitied her. A slum girl with no ante- 
cedents, her mother having died when she was 
born, and her father promptly abandoning the 
day-old infant. 

Katya possessed a glib enough tongue, 
though her English wasn’t of the finest. She 
had a snappy, clever, superficial newspaper 
way of saying things in her heavy masculine 
voice that would attract attention in certain 
non-cultured quarters. She sneered at every- 
thing religious, and it was the faint hope of 
winning her to God that made Sister Isabella 
plead for just another chance when the supe- 
rior resolved to send Katya packing. 

“She wasn’t half so bad, Sister,” complained 
the harassed Mother, “till she began to travel 
around with that Booth man, who’s a double- 
dyed bigot. He gave Katya papers and mag- 
azines, vile thing’, not only against the Church 
of God, but against all decency, and I simply 
had to pluck them out of her hands and burn 
them. I got an anonymous letter full of filth 
and threat, which I feel positive he wrote. 
What can one do?” 
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Sister Isabella studied Katya in her actions 
and speech, and sensed that the girl was 
rapidly growing worse, really degenerating. 
She suspected, too, the sinister influence of 
Harvey Booth, who to the nuns was pretty 
much of a mystery. 

The day after a naricularts wordy alterca- 
tion between the superior and Katya, who was, 
however, an efficient servant, Mother Mule 
fell ill. Katya’s peculiar air of guilt aroused 
the suspicions of the novice. She watched, 
and discovered the girl was slowly poisoning 
the good old nun. Thrilling with the horror 
of it, Sister Isabella told Katya she ought to be 
handed over to the police. At that Katya fled. 

An hour later something prodded Sister Isa- 
bella out of the chapel, where she was offering 
prayers for the Mother’s recovery and the re- 
demption of the wicked servant. That name- 
less something goaded the novice up to the top 
of the building, where the Sisters had their 
cells. She softly opened the Mother’s door 
and found her sleeping. ‘Katya was standing, 
sullen, defiant, glowering, in her street clothes.. 
The girl made a half-gesture as if to warn the 
novice away, but swift anger blinded the young 
nun. 
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“Get out of here at once!” was her com- 
mand, “or I'll phone for the policeman!” 

Katya incontinently took to her heels. 
What had she been doing there alone with the 
sleeping patient? A new terror seized Sister 
Isabella. She saw something small and square 
under the bed, something that had a menace 
in its tick. She understood: a bomb! Quick 
as thought, the novice picked the hissing death 
to her bosom, fled to the bathroom, turned on 
the spigot, and slowly sank the dangerous box 
in the water. 

Then she summoned an orderly, told him 
what had happened, omitting Katya, however, 
and he examining the dead weapon, said the 
Sister’s conjecture had been correct. 

Mother Eulalia recovered after a week. 

Then tragedy crept into the happy life of 
the poor young novice. She suffered from one 
severe cross. She was troubled with unusually 
violent headaches which the doctors couldn’t 
satisfactorily explain. A famous specialist 
was put on her case, and he inquired long and 
searchingly of the novice. Then he departed 
looking very serious. 

The explanation came in due time; a ‘poign- 
ant e.planation to both the superior and 
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Sister Isabella. The young novice was 
ushered into the Mother’s room. Sister Isa- 
bella saw that the old nun’s eyes were brimful 
of tears and that her features were working in 
agony. 

“Sit down, dear, there by the window, where 
you'll get the full benefit of the fresh air.” 

Sister Isabella sank into a chair, and looked 
through the open window out into the garden. 
The soft, delicate breeze brought to her nos- 
trils the sweetness of the flowers below. A 
mite of a bird flew bravely on the window sill, 
and then with a chirp of fright sped off into 
the clouds. What could have happened that 
the superior was so serious? Was her grand 
old mother dead or perhaps her father or dear 
little Mattie, as gay as the bird that had just 
Winged away? 

A vague fear pressed heavy on the poor 
young novice’s heart. Oh, why didn’t the 
superior relieve her? A pause dragged on 
into embarrassment. At last the old nun 
spoke: 

“Sister Isabella, did you ever see your 
father?” 

“No, Mother. Mr. Breen, whose name 
I’ve taken, is the only father I have ever 
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known. My father, Richard Horan, died 
when I was but a day old. Two years later 
my mother married Mr. Breen, who has al- 
ways been everything of a real father to me, 
and who loves me as much as he does his own 
child, Mattie. But didn’t my mother tell you 
anything about that? I thought you and she 
had a talk over everything.” 

“Your mother and I had a long talk, but not 
about—everything. I can’t say what made me 
think that perhaps you didn’t know Mr. Breen 
isn’t your father, only your stepfather. Have 
you ever met any of your father’s relatives?” 

“No, Ive never seen any of them.” The 
novice flushed slightly. ‘My mother’s first 
marriage was unfortunate; clouded with bad 
luck. Perhaps she told you of that?” 

The religious said nothing. She wanted the 
novice to talk. God help the girl, her life 
would be ruined soon enough! 

“Richard Horan, my father, was wealthy 
and had a college education. My mother was 
pretty and winning, a prototype of our Mattie, 
but almost illiterate. You understand while 
she was always lovely and good, she never had 
a chance for an education. My father saw 
her, fell in love with her beauty and married 
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her off-hand. They were man and wife but a 
short time when he evidently thought he’d 
made a mistake—so he made another. Mother 
showed up badly before his proud relatives. 
(They, one and all, despised her. He grew 
ashamed of her, I dare say, and finally de- 
serted her. He was killed by either falling 
or jumping from a window the very day after 
TI was born. My mother received no word of 
his death till long after he’d been buried. I 
doubt any of his people knew I was in the 
world. Anyhow they never bothered to find 
out.” | 

“Sister, why did you come to the convent?” 

“Why, Mother?” in surprise. “Because I 
felt that God wanted me here; because the con- 
vent gives me the greatest chance of doing 
good. I yearned to be a nun that I might 
work out my salvation by working for my 
neighbor. I chose the active Order of Mercy, 
instead of the contemplative Carmelites, be- 
cause I’m a high-strung, nervous person that 
requires a great deal of physical activity.” 

“You came here, Sister Isabella, because you 
thought God wanted you here. Suppose He 
should not, what then?” 

A little silence before the faltering answer 
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came, so low that it sounded as faint as the 
breeze whispering in the white half-curtains: 

“Then—I should—I would leave the con- 
vent and go where His will called me.” 

Every muscle in the Superior’s face was 
working with emotion. “Sister, suppose God 
should strike you blind, and you could not be- 
come a religious?” 

The quick-witted novice, acutely sensitive 
now, saw the nun had sad news to communi- 
cate and was circumlocuting, but what the: 
nature of the news was she couldn’t conjecture. 

“Mother, God’s will be done always. He 
is my Father, I’m His child, and His will is 
or should be my law. He knows what is best 
for us all. Wecan do nothing better than to 
throw ourselves into His arms, and let Him 
bear us whithersoever He may. He has num- 
bered the hairs of our heads. But you know 
all this better than I do. I sound preachy and 
platitudinous. You’ve taught me yourself. 
‘And these questions, why ask them? You're 
trying to spare me, Mother, indeed you are, 
and it’s all very kind of you. But please do 
tell me what the bad news is; what you’re hold- 
ing back. I can bear it; I can bear anything. 
I’m strong enough.” 
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The Superior saw the young novice’s soul 
shining in her splendid eyes, and what a soul 
had that girl! 

“Sister, I’m obliged by our rules to send you 
home!” 

Mother Eulalia turned and looked away 
from the novice, looked at the Mary of Sor- 
rows on the wall, looked through the window 
at the children playing merrily beyond the 
fence, at the blue sky with its white veiling 
clouds—anywhere but at the white-veiled 
novice. She expected her to cry aloud, her 
voice to run like a bleeding thing along the 
corridor, or to faint back in her chair, or per- 
haps sink down to the floor, but no sound 
came from the girl’s pale lips, no movement 
of her slim body. Her face was mar- 
ble. Then burst forth wild, incoherent 
words: 

“But why—why? I’ve kept every rule, 
have always obeyed, have tried to preserve my- 
self from even the slightest imperfection, have 
stripped myself of my own individuality, have 
worked to forget the girl of the world that I 
was to become Christ’s own spouse, the hum- 


ble nun. I’ve fought to be perfect in our 
Order.” 
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The superior took her spiritual daughter in 
her arms. 

“T know you have, child, I know you have. 
I know all that you say is true, every word of 
it. Oh, Sister, Sister,” with a gush of tears, 
“T’ve tried in my poor stupid way to prepare 
you for a hard blow, but I’m inadequate; 
words are inadequate.” 

No tears from Sister Isabella. Her grief 
was too great to afford the consolation of 
weeping. 

“The hardest blow has crashed upon me, 
Mother. I can’t conceive of any other that 
will be worse. I’d rather be lying in the 
grave right now with Sister Elizabeth than 
give up the convent and my hopes of the ideal 
life.” 

“But there’s another blow; oh, Sister, such 
a blow. Oh, that it should ever be my duty 
to cause such misery!” 

“T see, Mother, there is some strong reason, 
there must be, for your action.” Her heart 
seemed to have become ice. “Tell me at once 
what it is. If you keep me in suspense for 
five minutes more, I won’t, I can’t answer for 
myself under the strain. Tell me all—all ter- 
rible as it is.” 
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‘Your father’s brother, George Horan, went 
insane recently.” 

The superior had delayed the direful news 
as long as she could, not having the moral cour- 
age to tell it all at once. Perhaps she was 
wrong in so heeding the pity of her heart. It 
is hard to know what to do on such occasions, 
just how to do it. Now she thought it best to 
tell the terrible truth in the fewest possible 
words, 

“Investigation proved that the insanity was 
hereditary, that his father died insane too. 
Your father was insane when he met his death. 
All the Horans have been afflicted with those 
strange headaches that eventually—I mean 
now and then bring on stark madness, though 
of course, not always. Our rules, however, 
have a clause about this very matter, and won’t 
allow us to keep you, dear.” 

The superior repressed a desire to flee from 
the room, run down the corridor and prostrate 
herself in the chapel. Oh, anywhere, to get 
away from this, the sight of the novice’s dumb 
_ grief. Why didn’t the girl scream? Oh, why 
didn’t she? Even that would have been a re- 
lief, but this awful silence! 

“T—see! And that explains my headaches, 
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which are getting worse and worse all along! 
My father suffered with them before me. I 
know that much about him. Oh, my God,” 
her voice lowered till it was the sob of the age- 
less wind, “I see my future—madness too! 
Like poor Sister Elizabeth, who raved for 
years and years!” 

Sister Isabella slid to her knees out of the 
big chair. ‘Now she lay like a broken lily on 
the floor. The superior never forgot the one 
long heart-aching moan that stole up to her 
ears. Oh, if only the child would weep! If 
she’d are make the room echo with her cries! 
‘And her reason, none too secure, would it not 
give way Beneath the enti force of the 
news? Mother Eulalia raised the lithesome 
form. There was no resistance. The novice 
might have been flung into a fiery furnace, so 
passive was she now. 

“Come to the chapel, dear, come!” 

She led the stricken girl before the altar and 
left her there, drooping like a dying lily over 
the prie-dieu. God alone could console her. 
‘Human aid, all the golden language in the 
world were powerless in such a crisis. 


CHAPTER XI 


That never-to-be-forgotten morning wore 
away. ‘Time goes on its way, leaving broken 
hearts and bleeding bodies in its wake, but 
misery never yet has halted the swift revolu- 
tion of hours, days and years. 

She was no longer Sister Isabella, and—bit- 
ter truth!—she never would be again. She 
was once more Mary Breen, the girl with the 
shattered dreams that so nearly became real- 
ities. If only she had learned the truth of her 
entailed misfortune before she entered the 
novitiate at all! No, God was pitiful. She’d 
always have the satisfaction of that year and a 
half in the convent—a memory to hug to her 
hungry, desolate heart forever. She had done 
what she could. Now she must leave Tabor, 
and journey down into the valley of life, and 
take up her cross, and suffer the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune. Later on she 
knew she’d have more strength, when the 


wound in her heart was less fresh and bleed- 
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ing. She would find joy in her shadowed 
career, realizing the shadow was from Gol- 
gotha, with an eternal Easter morn hiding its 
gold only for a little while. 

She looked a picture today in her black 
traveling suit. A plain little hat, with a small, 
thick veil, that the superior had thoughtfully 
secured, feeling the novice might wish a veil. 
When one has worn a veil for many, many 
months it’s hard to be without one. Her long 
glossy tresses had been shorn before she re- 
ceived the habit of the Order, and now the 
short hair waved and curled after its release 
from the tight bonnet. 

She had bidden the nuns goodby, and was 
very calm. Whatever storm of emotion she 
felt was well hidden behind the mask of her 
pure-white face. Her eyes in the depths be- 
low all depths had the look of a dumb crea- 
ture beaten into resignation. She paid her 
last visit to the chapel that was so dear to her 
—the hallowed spot where she’d laid down all 
her burdens, where she’d brought all her dif- 
ficulties, and ever found the help and solace 
she sought. Perhaps she would never lay eyes 
on it again, she mused without bitterness—and 
she never did! 
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Mother Eulalia knelt near the door as Mary 
Breen prostrated herself before the altar. She 
had given away her own will long ago. She 
was not taking it back into the world with her. 
She was renewing her pledge. She lay there 
on her face for some time on the altar steps, 
so still she might have been the breathless, 
dead body that just left the operating room up- 
stairs. As Peter felt on Ascension Day, when 
the clouds received his Lord out of sight, and 
the bewildered Apostle stood looking up to 
heaven’s vacant, white-misted desolation, so 
felt Mary Breen now. She went before our 
Lady’s statue, where she had so often and with 
so light and fervent a heart, told her beads. 
Then she came down the aisle. 

“Come, Mother. I’m quite strong now. I 
—I think I’ve won.” The little smile on 
Mary’s lips had slight sadness in it. “His di- 
vine will be done. I find it easy to say that— 
at last.” 

“Mary, God evidently has some special de- 
sign in your regard. There must be some 
great work awaiting you in the world. What 
that work 1s, God alone knows. You may not 
find it till the world and I are separated, but 
find it you shall. I am sure of that.” 
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Mary Breen thought of those words after- 
wards in her searching to find that work, and 
blessed the superior’s spiritual insight when at 
last she found it. 

Oh, that swift, short and dreary drive in the 
motor from the hospital with Mother Eulalia! 
Neither of the two women could ever recall 
it without tears. Mary said no word, nor did 
the nun. Their hearts were too full for the 
sound of the tongue to intrude. Before the 
car started, Mary, with her veil lifted, looked 
back at the hospital; at its slated roofs, on 
which the sunbeams were dancing; at its open 
windows, through which she could see a nun 
busy about a sick room; at her flowers in the 
garden; at the kitchen where she’d done so 
much to build up shattered health and broken 
poor bodies. 

Then for an instant came a terrible sinking 
at her heart. She saw no more. The whole 
vista whirled before her eyes into a dim blue 
haze, that nearly became black. Something 
warned her that she was taking her last look 
at the home wherein she had drawn the nectar 
of duty well done from the midst of pain and 
anguish. 

Now she was at the station, where the train 
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was waiting, wheezing like some aged wild 
animal. ‘“A-all a-aboard!” Mary, as she 
turned to Mother Eulalia, was as calm and 
unruffled as the morning she’d received the 
white veil, but the superior was not. She, 
poor old woman, was shaking with sobs, and 
tears streaming down her cheeks. She had 
the sensation of a chaplain sending a heroic 
prisoner to the scaffold. 

“Goodby, Mother. You’ve been so good 
tome. And it’s grand of you to feel so keenly 
about this—this tragedy of a nun.” 

“Mary, I needn’t tell you to be the same 
brave girl you’ve always been. In all your 
trials, and may they be few! you know to 
Whom to look; you know that better than I 
do. God has shown His predilection for you 
in this affliction. Whom the Lord loveth, He 
chastiseth. ‘Afflictions are the most certain 
pledge that God can give us of the love He 
bears us.’ A great saint left us that message.” 

“With His grace I can manage everything, 
Mother,” responded Mary. ‘May I ever be 
faithful to it!” 

She was on the train and in a seat. She 
scarcely realized that the car was moving on. 
She looked through the window at the thin 
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form of the old Sister. Perhaps she might 
never again meet that dear patient woman. 
She tried to rise to lean from the window and 
wave a last farewell, but she found her strength 
oozing away. Her head fell back helpless on 
the seat. She saw through that blue-black 
mist the kind, pain-distorted face of Mother 
Eulalia,—and then the cars were rolling off. 

As the train bowled along, Mary lay like 
one stupefied. It was the reaction to the strain 
of itall. The entire afternoon wore away, but 
she didn’t once rise. She was reliving the by- 
gone year and a half. Again receiving the 
white veil, blessed with holy water. And the 
cincture of hard leather with the heavy rosary, 
typifying that her life should not be velvet- 
smooth; that cincture she’d presented to 
Mother Eulalia, who put it about her with the 
words: 

“When thou wast younger, thou didst gird 
thyself and didst walk where thou wouldst; 
but when thou shalt be old, another shall gird 
thee in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

And: “Receive the white veil, the emblem 
of inward purity, that thou mayest follow the 
Lamb without spot, and mayest walk with 
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Him in white.” And the white cashmere 
church-cloak: ‘May the Lord restore to thee 
the robe of immortality which thou didst lose 
in the prevarication of thy first parent.” 

And the bishop’s voice at the reception: 
“Pour the plenteous grace of Thy mercy on 
Thy servant, renouncing worldly concerns, so 
that being admitted into Thy camp, she may 
be able to finish the course of this present life 
so good a soldier that she may receive at Thy 
hands the prize of everlasting recompense.” 

All a golden dream, gone! 

And the profession of the other novices—a 
dream that was never hers at all, nor ever 
would be now—when those fortunate souls re- 
ceived the black veil and the ring. Their 
voices chanted out of the recent past: “He 
has placed His seal on my forehead, that I 
should admit no other lover but Him.” 

And the ring: “May the Son of the living 
God, who has espoused thee, protect thee from 
all danger! Receive then the ring of faith, 
the seal of the Holy Ghost, that thou mayest be 
called the spouse of Christ, and if thou art 
faithful, be crowned with Him forever!” 

And the glorious vows: ‘Poverty, chastity 
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and obedience, and the service of the poor, the 
sick and the ignorant, and to persevere until 
death.” 

In her ears echoed the low, sweet singing of 
the Sisters’ choir: ‘Whom I have seen, whom 
I have loved, in whom I have believed and 
towards whom my heart inclineth.” 

The dainty lunch in her traveling bag was 
forgotten. That was brought back to her 
mind when she saw an Italian mother with five 
small children across the way. The little ones 
were munching pretzels. Mary smiled at the 
tired young mother, and reached the lunch 
box to her. It was gratefully accepted and 
divided among the eager youngsters. 

Many of the other passengers looked in- 
quiringly at the soberly garbed girl. Two 
young fellows opposite were giving her their 
undivided attention. They were students 
from a medical college off for a holiday. 

‘What a beauty!” whispered one. “Young 
to be a widow, don’t you thinker” 

“They make ’em young these days,” com- 
mented his companion. ‘Did you notice her 
superb figure when she bent over those young 
wops or hunkies?P”’ 
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“Did I? Who do you think I: am—blind 
Bartimeus? Also her hands! Ye gods! her 
hands are as perfect as Trilby’s feet.” 

Poor Mary had come back into a ribald 
world! 

Two women, one old, the other young, per- 
haps her daughter, were holding an earnest 
conversation, and from their nods and frequent 
glances in Mary’s direction, it was evident she 
was the topic under discussion. But Mary, 
except for the children, hardly realized there 
were people with inquisitive eyes around her, 
that she was not alone. She had been alone so 
often during the past happy months that she 
could now live in a crowd without being part 
of it. She was praying silently, fighting to 
keep her heart from the slough of despond into 
which circumstances were conspiring to drag 
it. 

Evening shades draped the car, and the 
lights came on. Mary laid her cheek against 
the cool window-pane. The students who 
sat opposite had decamped, and the two curi- 
ous women at once took the seat vacated by the’ 
boys. The ladies vented a little ejaculation 
when they got a full view of Mary’s flower- 
like face. She didn’t hear or heed them. 
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The evening that shut out the flying earth 
round about brought to the fore her grief that 
shut her off from all the universe. She closed 
her eyes, and a current of cruel reflection swept 
her along. She was going back to the coal 
regions of home. The unexpected had split 
her life in half, like lightning from a summer 
sky. Had she been less religious, less a lover 
of her fellow creatures, her thoughts might 
have leaped ahead to death, waiting perhaps 
in the too far-away future; so great was her 
disappointment. Home at Mine Run again! 
No more sweet convent life for her. Those 
happy days were gone forever. Never again 
the religious habit and the veil, the loss of 
which came well-nigh smothering her heart. 

She was alone in the dreary desert of the 
world once more. Always would be alone 
now. She had ranked herself among the 
chosen of God, and now found she had no 
right to be there. She was not one of the 
favored few, but an intruder. To her no 
longer was it permitted to rest beneath the 
Pillar of Cloud by day or to travel close to 
the Pillar of Fire by night. No more should 
she feed her famishing soul with the heavenly 
manna of the elect. 
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Her hand crept into her bosom to a tiny 
crucifix that she always carried. ‘The touch 
of that consoled her. It brought back the 
memory of the Man who had walked the earth 
alone, with the twelve legions of impatient 
angels waiting for the Divine Humanity to 
call upon them—and the call never came. 

She was about to resume the old life, the 
life she’d given up forever, going back to her 
Mine Run home, that she’d left in a storm of 
snow and ice; going back in the beauty of a 
green sweet season, with now all the blighting 
storm raging in her soul. Her folks knew, of 
course, the truth; that she was perching peril- 
ously on the brink of the awful gulf of insanity 
into which she might fall at any time, a gulf 
that would eventually be her doom. The 
prodding agony of that thought itself was 
enough to upset her reason. 

Out of the murmur of water that ran be- 
neath a bridge the train was spanning, out of 
the gloom of the blurred trees stole the hideous 
vision of a narrow padded cell with a grated 
window, through which filtered dubious light. 
She saw a woman resembling herself, with 
wild, frantic eyes and terrible face, pounding 
the wall with futile hands, a gibbering, insane 
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creature—a burden to the world and herself. 
A scream! At first she thought it emanated 
from that maniac in her searing vision. 

But it was one of the tiny Italian babies 
that had fallen asleep and tumbled off the seat 
on to the floor. Quick as a flash, the vision of 
the padded cell vanished like a mist before 
the almighty sun, the king of day, the banisher 
of the dark. She gathered the little one into 
her arms, kissed his bruised forehead, and he 
clung confidently to her, while his patient 
young mother smiled. Mary gave him a 
nickel, and he recovered from his accident 
sufficiently to flaunt it before his brethren, 
who displayed unmistakable signs of jealousy. 

The Italian mother was flattered that the 
Madonna lady held and nursed the small boy. 
She didn’t know that the Madonna lady was 
making firm resolutions over his tousled little 
head to work and fight her natural enemy— 
work till she dropped, benefit everybody all 
she could, and win—win! 


CHAPTER XII 


She was back home at Mine Run, among 
all the old scenes again; in the midst of her 
three dear ones. But though these loved her 
more than ever, though she loved them if any- 
thing more dearly, it was no longer home for 
her, never would be again. ‘She had tasted 
the sweetness of the religious life, and her 
poor young soul was starved with the fleshpots 
of her present existence. For over a year of 
golden days and silver nights, she had lived 
beneath the same roof with the Bridegroom. 
The echoes of His silent voice, speaking love 
and sacrifice to her listening heart, the glory 
of His eyes following her in her many tasks 
—all that was departed now. She was far 
from His sacramental presence most of the 
day. 

It was an evening, a summer evening in a 
coal mining town. Bleak the roads with coal 
dust; sweet the little gardens with buds and 
blossoms. The collieries had suspended op- 


erations, and the colliers were at home. The 
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evening brought comparative quiet to Mine 
Run. The whippoorwills took advantage of 
their chance, and lashed the silence with their 
shrill whistling. 

The simple supper was over. Mrs. Breen 
lighted the lamp, and the family grouped 
about Mary, as she sat in her old rocker in 
the sitting-and-dining room. She was mend- 
ing as she talked, and all three realized how 
good it was to have her back. Too bad, Mary 
herself didn’t sense how much she meant to 
them. They were her devoted slaves, and 
she never found that out. 

The clock on the little bracket, an ancient 
horologue with a voice like a jew’s-harp, had 
just struck seven-thirty. Mary was plying 
her needle now at the heel of an old gray sock. 
Breen was lying on a worn lounge, enjoying 
his corncob pipe, which Mattie voted an ex- 
cellent weapon to shoo hence the mosquitoes. 
As he puffed away, he kept his eyes fastened 
on Mary. Mattie, looking very young and 
pretty in her calico dress, sat with her big 
Maltese cat in her lap. She sighed quietly to 
herself as she studied the marble face of her 
sister. 

Mary was lovelier than ever. Mattie 
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opined that she looked far better, more of this 
earth and less celestial, with her hair short— 
far more fascinating than she’d been with her 
luxuriant tresses. Mattie’s own hair had long 
since perished under the shears, but she knew 
the bobbing didn’t improve her as it did 
Mary. 

Mattie was in agony of mind. The parents 
were full of anxiety too. Brian Munley, 
during Mary’s absence, had grown to be quite 
fond of Mattie. He hadn’t seen Mary since 
her return from the convent. Tonight he 
would see her for the first time since that 
wind-swept, snow-driven day when she left 
him and all the world behind her. Mattie 
feared—almost knew for certain that the old 
flame, never quite extinguished in his heart, 
would revive when his appraising eyes fell 
on that beautiful white face again. 

Yet Mattie wasn’t jealous. She was far too 
noble for that. Something of Mary’s gran- 
deur caught her. Besides she was well aware 
that Mary would never marry. 

Of course, everybody at Mine Run heard 
of Mary Breen’s return from the convent of 
Mercy, and they were also informed of the 
cause. Her uncle’s hereditary insanity had 
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been bandied about by Anastasia Purcell. 
Mrs. Purcell was old enough to have sense, 
but she was woman enough not to hold her 
tongue about things within her ken. In a 
short time, everybody had been told. 

“Jennie Brady, or Jennie Breen as she now 
is, should have had better sense,” condemned 
Anastasia. “Why should herself, a miner 
girl, up and marry a student or something wid 
a lot of money like that Richard Horan? 
What did she know about him, and look what 
she got out of it?” 

“Nobody blamed her then, Stasia,” argued 
the widow Sheila Connor. “He was a fine 
good catch, and I might have fell for him 
meself, had he axed me. What could she 
know about him, wid that handsome face on 
him and them splendid clothes and all? 
Sure, what was any of us but goslings of girls 
at the time, and poor Jennie was the victim. 
I knowed in me heart there must have been 
something wrong of his mind or something, 
or he’d never have wint off and deserted her 
sweet self. God rest his crazy young soul! 
‘He’s got more sense by this.” 

The new generation relished the old trag- 
edy. Mine Run was a small town that often 
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suffered for a dearth of something to gabble 
about. All the tongues weren’t so charitable 
as Sheila Connor’s. There was kill-joy, be- 
grudging Katie Schmidt, who always nursed 
a secret jealousy against girls prettier than 
herself. She talked very unkindly of Mary, 
Breen till Widow Connor took it on herself 
to shut Miss Schmidt up. 

“T never trusted her,” pronounced Katie. 

“Oh, God help us!” retorted Sheila with 
sarcasm cutting the very air. 

“T never trust any of them meek-faced ones 
wit’ tongues as smooth as melted butter.” 

“God deliver us from them as has tongues 
like curry-combs they do use on the mules’ 
backs!” answered Sheila furious. 

“Our great saint of Mine Run ain’t no saint 
after all,” continued Katie, not in the least 
put out, for she thought she had the better 
of the argument. “If she was the saint she 
pretends to be, and that a lot of doting old 
women make her out, the Mercy Order would 
have kep’ her.” 

‘Would they? They dassen’t keep her,” 
defended Sheila vehemently. “And she’d 
never have left, hadn’t she been sent out. 
Religious Orders in the Cath’lic Church won’t 
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and can’t and don’t accept them as members 
who has family insanity hereditary. Of 
course, any lunatic can get married.” (This 
was a cruel slap at Katie, who was rumored 
to be engaged to Willy Purcell.) “You 
could learn about religious Orders—surely 
that much from your catechism.” 

Katie snatched her up on that. Sheila was 
really too angry to be a careful arguer. 

“T’ve went through my catechism twiced 
in my time,” persisted ‘Katie, ‘and I have yet 
to find anywhere along the pages a word about 
the Mercy Order and its rules and reg’la- 
tions.” | 

“Well, you’ve heard sermons enough—if 
you were awake, to set you wiser.” 

This was going on at the church steps when 
the door opened, and Mary Breen came down. 
Katie met her first, and looked her squarely 
in the face, then sniffed eloquently and turned 
her back. Mary caught the snub, as who 
wouldn’t? Alas, she didn’t lift her eyes 
again, or she’d have seen the clenched fists 
and angry white face of Widow Sheila Con- 
nor, her staunch ally. “Our dear Lord will 
show you how great things you must suffer 
for His name’s sake,” had counseled Mother 
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Eulalia, and Mary in that moment sensed that 
her words were already coming true. 

“Did you notice how she took that?” sneered 
Katie. ‘No come-back to her. She knows 
she ain’t done right.” 

“No, but she’s lady enough, Miss Schmidt, 
to know when she meets one who ain’t none. 
As she scuffs the dust from her dainty feet, so 
does yourself look in her holy eyes, God pity 
her this day! If I was a man, I’d feel like 
letting you have me fist for that, I would! 
She zs a saint, or she'd turn that powerful 
tongue she owns on you and make you run. 
You’re distracting her charackter, and dis- 
traction is one of the Seven Deadly Sins. She 
goes on her way rejoicing because she 
ain't afraid to suffer reproaches for our 
Lord,” 

“She deserves reproaches.” 

“She do not! You sound like the Jews and 
Gentiles that druve and drug and thrun our 
Saviour up to Cavalry. And I'll wager you 
this: the gray hairs on your head twenty years 
from now won’t turn into wax candles to light 
your soul to heaven!” 

The ancient clock’s jew’s-harp voice was 
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singing out eight of the evening; the whip- 
poorwills still were making the hills echo, 
the moon was bathing the mine shacks and 
making them silver-glorious, when Brian 
Munley came to the Breen home. Mattie 
heard his foot first. Her anxious dread 
clawed her heart as she ran to admit him. 
Was that old love of his dead and buried? 
Would it resurrect? 

As soon as Brian saw Mary, that question 
was answered for Mattie and the disquieted 
parents. His fine hazel eyes sparkled un- 
wontedly with the old pleasure as he held her 
hand—held it too long, judged Mattie. He 
gazed down into Mary’s frank, uplifted face 
with his great love all back again in his eyes, 
but his gaze was lost on Mary, who, it’s to be 
feared, was paying him little enough atten- 
tion. Men as human beings had never had 
any part in her life; only as God’s creatures 
with immortal souls. 

‘“We’re all of us glad to have you again with 
us, Mary,” he said fervently. ‘There'll al- 
ways be a welcome at Mine Run for you. 
You mean a great deal to our town, you 
know.” 
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“That’s nice,” she replied simply with a 
smile that was rather sad. 

He hung on her every word that night. 
He was swept off his two feet. He seemed 
to forget that Mattie existed. He was aware, 
everybody was now, of Mary’s inherited in- 
sanity. Would he notwithstanding make her 
his wife, if she’d consent. He undoubtedly 
would. He never once stopped to think of 
what the consequences of such a union might 
be. He knew only the present, there was no 
to-come in his love for her. She was a queen; 
he but a poor ignorant, illiterate lover. 

Mary sensed nothing of his affection for 
her. To her it was only an awkward boy’s 
friendship, a very handsome boy, though a 
rather dull fellow. She didn’t understand 
why his hand, his great, strong hand trembled 
when it touched her own, or why his eyes 
looked at her in that dog-faithful fashion, or 
why the flush burnt in his cheeks—though 
Mattie saw and perceived all, as she watched 
the two from her corner with the Maltese on 
her lap. As she patted the cat, she was angry 
with herself for feeling so wretched and lost, 
but nature would have its innings. 
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The longer she watched, the worse she felt, 
yet she couldn’t tear her eyes away. Her 
bitter silence was like that of a ruined Enoch 
Arden, looking through the window of his 
old home at the usurper in his chair. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Poor little Mattie! She cried herself sick 
that night. She sat before the walnut-stained 
bureau in her room, after Brian Munley had 
gone home, and Mary was still down on the 
porch in the showers of moonlight, making 
her meditation. Mattie looked at her face in 
the cheap glass. Wiped away the dust that 
wasn’t there to get a closer view of herself, 
pushed the lamp nearer. It was indeed a 
pretty, a really pretty face, though now the 
eyes were red and puffed with weeping, and 
tears hung on the long dark lashes. She tried 
to smile at herself, but the smile was driven 
away by a fresh burst of tears. 

‘Tt’s no use, no use at all,” she sobbed. “I'll 
never be as lovely as our Mary, never, never 
in a thousand years and one day. Why, she 
looks like an angel when she smiles, and even 
now though she hardly ever smiles much, she’s 
like one you read about in a novel or see on 
the screen or on the front-piece of a mag- 


azine.” 
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She leaned her elbows on the bureau, and 
studied her reflection again long and earn- 
estly. 

“My, I’ve a nice neck,” she enthused, throw- 
ing her head ’way back that she might get a 
better view of every inch of her slim throat, 
“and me eyes ain’t bad at all. But they look 
like burnt holes in a blanket beside Mary’s.” 
She closed one with her finger, and studied 
herself with the other. ‘Long lashes too, 
grand, long black ones, but gracious, what 
ones Mary’s got! Then her nose comes down 
and droops a tiny bit, which makes it very 
lovely and aristocratic—that Horan nose of 
hers—while mine turns up just a little too 
much. I’ve got a brazen, sassy, slap-my- 
cheek appearance. 

“Oh, dear me, why should Brian fall in love 
with our Mary? It’s such a silly stunt on 
his part. Men are as dumb as mine mules. 
Too bad us girls can’t beat men into common 
sense. Mary’s beautiful enough, to be sure; 
in fact, too beautiful. Who'd ever pick her, 
one of them rich Horans of Boston, for a 
miner’s wife? Most of the young fellows 
around here would prefer me, and why. 
shouldn’t they? Mary’s too waxy to be over 
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a stove. Whenever I see her cooking, I just 
have to think she ought to be reading or writ- 
ing or knitting or picking at piano keys. 

“There’s that Tom Cavan, he’s in love with 
me, crazy about me, and shows it all over the 
place. But J can’t bear him. He’s entirely 
too conceity; thinks himself such a sheik that 
he expects every girl to fire herself at his head. 
Just because his hair curls a little at the ends, 
like a drake’s tail, and because he’s managed a 
sickly relic of a mustache, which he plucks 
so much I wonder he’s got any lip left; and 
just because he has his crooked front teeth 
plugged with gold, till he looks like the lit-up 
front of a movie theatre—because of all that 
fatal beauty, he imagines no girl can resist 
himself. Such a gander he is—always smil- 
ing and winking and trying to be sweet with 
me. Bah, I can’t even look in his direction 
anymore. 

“What did he do the other night but nearly 
throw his back out of joint in his rush to pick 
up me handkerchief when it dropped. I 
guess if we was married a month, and I 
tumbled down over the stairs, he wouldn’t 
come to see was me neck broke. That’s the 
sort of a fellow I put Tom Cavan down for. 
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“Dave Daily was just such a sugar-coated 
tongue when he was courting poor Sophy 
Kane, and trotting her off to all the dances. 
She believed the stuff he told her; swallowed 
it all without chewing. But she’s found to 
her sorrow she put a lump of salt into her 
mouth instead of a chocolate drop. He lets 
her set by the stove day in and night out, while 
he’s off to everything. When he ain’t play- 
ing pool, he’s gone to a fair, all by himself. 
When he ain’t reading the paper, he’s asleep. 
That’s what she picked for life, poor Sophy! 

“And that ugly-faced Pete Mullin’s almost 
~ as bad as Tom Cavan. Pete’s soft with con- 
ceit of himself too. How do they get that 
way? It must be the girls are to blame. No 
civilized being could ever go gander-dancing 
about a girl, like that moonstruck Pete does 
about meself. But for him it’s here’s your 
hat; what’s your hurry? With me that 
gentleman’s number is zero.” 

You see Mattie Breen was very much of an 
Irish Greek—like all girls in love. Every 
young admirer, no matter how fine his parts 
nor how great his merits, every one of the 
boys was a barbarian to her, save the incom- 
parable Brian Munley, who among his pals 
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was politely known as “that dumb-bell, wid 
all his brains in his two fists.” 

“Brian Munley! Brian Munley!” Mattie 
chanted the name to herself, and a soft light 
filled her eyes, making them very luminous 
and beautiful. “Ah, he’s not like them. A 
different sort of man entirely Brian is. Now, 
why in pity’s name, couldn’t Brian fall in love 
with me, and Tom Cavan and his gold teeth 
and mustache and false front fall in love with 
somebody else, or even with our Mary. No, 
not with her; no, no; she’s too good for him 
—a Horan of Boston. That would be in- 
fanticide or something terrible like you read 
in the newspapers. 

“Even our names ought to show us up to . 
Brian. Martha—that’s me—was the one that 
served the dinner and made the big fuss. 
Mary forgot everything and everybody else in 
the world, to sit at our Lord’s feet, hearing 
Him and asting him questions. 

“Such a mess of a humbug of a world! 
Oh, dear,” with a hearty sigh, “here’s Mary 
unhappy, she can’t hide it, because she won’t 
be a Sister; and Brian miserable because he 
can’t have Mary for his wife; and meself, 
poor little old me, ready to commit suicide on 
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somebody because Brian don’t care a rap for 
me.” 

Another “Oh, dear!” and a heartier sigh, 
then Mattie, who cared but little for philoso- 
phy, it being quite out of her line, gave up 
trying to discover why the course of true love 
never runs smooth, concluded her meditation, 
which was so unlike Mary’s, going on at the 
same time, and tripped downstairs to the 
porch. On the table she found Mary’s little 
old book that she was always pondering, and 
Mary herself sitting thoughtful in the majesty 
of the night. 

Caressed by the silver hands of the moon, 
to Mattie it seemed that Mary’s sainted 
thoughts had taken shapes to themselves, or 
that one of her heavenly patrons had come to 
hover invisibly near her, and the halo was 
betrayed by the gleaming. 

“You ought to know your little book by 
heart, Mary. You're at it so often.” 

“And yet, Mattie, I always find soe De 
new in my arian 

“Tt’s you that gives new things a twist, I’ll 
ber? 

“Tt’s a perfect little gold mine of consola- 
tion, dear, for every one, be his cross what it 
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may. I think after the New Testament comes 
Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation.” 

‘What part were you thinking on right 
now?” 

“““Mfan proposes, but God disposes.’ ” 

“Does that come out of the Imitation? 
Sure, I thought it was an old Irish saying. 
I’ve heard Mrs. Anastasia Purcell use that’ 
often.” 

“Mattie, the Irish haven’t said all the wise 
things in the world. They left a few for 
others to say.” 

“But, Mary, soon as you hear of a wise 
crack, don’t you think of the Irish? ‘Tell us 
some more of your Imitation.” 

For Mattie did love to listen to Mary’s low, 
rich contralto voice. 

Mary went on slowly: ‘“ ‘We cannot trust 
too much to ourselves, because we often lack 
grace and understanding. ‘There is but little 
light in us, and this we quickly lose through 
negligence. We are sometimes moved with 
passion, and we mistake it for zeal. We 
blame little things in others, and pass over 
great things in ourselves. We are quick 
enough at perceiving and weighing what we 
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suffer from others, but we mind not what 
others suffer from us.’ ” 

Remorse came winging down out of the 
silver-starred blue sky, and the arrow stuck 
in Mattie’s childish side. ‘Quick enough at 
perceiving what we suffer from others, but we 
mind not what others suffer from us!” 

“Mary, one’d imagine you’d been reading 
me thoughts. I was upstairs thinking a lot 
of hard things about some of the Mine Run 
boys who pester the life out of me. And here 
you come quoting that bishop of Kempis, put- 
ting whacks to me for——” 

“He wasn’t a bishop, Mattie, just a lowly 
monk, with a great insight into life and reli- 
gion and God.” 

The sisters stayed there for an hour in con- 
versation; and Mattie, as she listened to 
Mary’s sweet voice and beautiful language 
couldn’t help complimenting Brian Munley 
on his good taste. Oh, how in that hour she 
wished she’d studied her books more when at 
school! how she regretted that grammar 
hadn’t meant more to her early teens! how she 
wished she’d read po’try and not so many 
paper-backed badly written thrillers! 
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“For then maybe he’d like me a lot, if I 
could talk like our Mary, and have a nice 
li’tary club way about me. Men are took up 
by such nonsense—the donkeys!” she went on, 
pondering in her foolish little heart. “Oh, 
mercy days, if I only knowed half as much 
about good books as I do about cooking!” 

Poor Mattie! 


CHAPTER XIV, 


The summer glided into autumn. The lan- 
tern nights of picnics were becoming less fre- 
quent, the euchre parties and indoor dances 
more in vogue. Mattie Breen missed noth- 
ing. She was almost feverish in her quest 
for innocent excitement. Her wise mother 
understood. Poor little Mattie was suffering 
and trying to hide the wound in her heart. 

That didn’t prevent the very gladsome little 
bronze-head from being the belle at every 
gathering at Mine Run. She was easily 
voted the most popular girl in town, and she 
might have aroused a lot of jealousy, only it 
was seen she encouraged none of the many 
suitors in their attentions. The other girls 
felt that Mattie was just a distraction to the 
young males, and had no deeper designs. 

How the poor girl’s enjoyment of the many 
amusements would have been augumented, 
had Brian Munley attended more of them! 
But his appearances at fétes were few and far 
between. He was the kind that didn’t hanker 
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for crowds. Mattie, in spite of an aching 
heart, however, enjoyed everything right up 
to the hilt, whether it be a dance, for none was 
lighter-footed, or a game of cards, at which 
she was never a bad hand. 

“That Mattie Breen’s a perfect little clip, 
she is,” remarked one of Mine Run’s stars of 
lesser magnitude, looking admiringly and a 
little enviously at Miss red-head. “I never 
seen her but she was laughing the full of the 
room and had everybody laughing with her. 
She’s our town’s cut-up, sure.” 

That was at a dance, and Mattie was encom- 
passed by male admirers, but though her 
hearty laugh rang out merriest, its bell notes 
reaching far beyond her immediate circle, 
her eyes were ever and anon roving about for 
Brian, who was as usual absent. Nobody at 
that dance would have believed that Mattie’d 
have a good old-fashioned cry before she slept 
tonight. The bluest, starriest sky that ever 
hung over Mine Run, now only poured down 
deep blue, the veriest purple, into her spirit. 

Breen and his wife realized fully how 
‘Brian Munley loved Mary. They pitied 
him and Mattie. Why couldn’t he, the big, 
handsome omadhaun, transfer his affections 
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to the younger sister, who worshiped the very 
shadow of him, and was pretty enough, heaven 
knows, for any man and as lovable as women 
were made? 

Brian never spoke of his love for Mary, 
certainly not to her. He understood that to 
speak were a waste of good breath, and would 
abruptly terminate their friendship. He 
didn’t sense, stupid boy as he was, that Mattie 
had paid him the big compliment of falling 
head and ears in love with him. He’d have 
been flattered at that, to say the least, had he 
found out. But how could he notice the 
violet when his hungry eyes were fastened on 
the stately lily? 

October, a blustery, sleety month it was. 
Old winter had sent a severe herald before 
him. The trees stood stark naked, looking 
haggard stripped of their rustling green robes. 
As the piercing winds attacked them unpity- 
ingly, they flung their gaunt arms about as if 
to warm their chilled blood. The green plots 
were dry and seared, for the early frost had 
burned with its baleful breath all life from 
the shivering, shrinking blades. The birds 
that sang so sweetly had left for the South; 
gone with them were the bees and butterflies. 
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The rippling brooks and tinkling rills that 
had escaped the beauty-destroying culm banks, 
were hidden beneath thin sheets of ice, as was 
the once limpid pond, that the breaker boys 
called their “bathtub.” 

All nature about Mine Run seemed dead, 
and its withered body waiting for its white 
shroud that was so long a-coming. 

Then it was that the plague swept through 
the region—the terrible “flu.” Every home 
was visited by the scourge. Several of the 
little village’s inhabitants went off the first 
week, and were very quickly and quietly laid 
in the cemetery—and they were such young 
victims. 

Mary Breen proved the salvation of no few 
at Mine Run. From door to door she went 
like the ministering angel she was. Her 
name passed down in the after years as the 
one blazing, glorious star of that terrible 
epoch. She nursed her erstwhile critic, Katie 
Schmidt, back to health, and Katie never for- 
got that. She started a veritable Mary Breen 
cult. 

At last the pestilence ceased, though its 
effects were felt for a long, long time phys- 
ically and morally. The “vacant chairs” in 
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some homesteads were a daily reminder of 
the dire visitation. The Mine Run denizens, 
nearly all Catholics, were fiercely loyal to one 
another, so nobody was without help in the 
crisis. 

Not so a neighboring village, where not 
one Catholic lived, Black Rock. All the 
germs that had vacated Mine Run at long 
last appeared to have settled at Black Rock 
and increased and multiplied. The ensuing 
scene was a disgrace to humanity. Relatives 
abandoned helpless relatives. Fathers fled 
from their homes, leaving the mothers and 
children to die or get well as they might. 

Ann Boylan hated Black Rock, for the 
reason that Black Rock hated her and all her 
kind—the Catholics. It was a little back- 
woods place, infected with the virus of 
bigotry. Ann had daringly enough taken her 
troupe of amateur players from Mine Run 
to Black Rock, to bring the light of New York 
drama to those benighted inlanders—that 
drama being “The White Sister,” with Mary 
Breen starring. The Black Rock population, 
however, remained benighted regarding Ann’s 
drama and Mary Breen’s art. The perform- 
ance was merely a dress rehearsal for the 
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players. There wasn’t one paid admission; 
aye, not one foot crossed the entrance of the 
~ town hall. Ann, being a die-hard, played the 
whole show to seats entirely empty. Mary 
Breen, garbed as the melancholy “Sister 
Giovanna,” split laughing in her cellar dress- 
ing room, and the other “nuns” of the piece 
enjoyed the joke too. 

Ann sniffed now when she heard of the 
town’s plight. Sickness and but one young 
doctor and not a single nurse, for nurses at 
the time all had their hands full elsewhere. 

“God is certainly paying Black Rock home 
for its sins and bigotry,” vouchsafed Ann with 
scant mercy. 

“The Almighty has laid His hand heavy on 
them bunch of heathens and republicans at 
Black Rock,” echoed Anastasia Purcell, with 
a little pity, but not a great deal for the 
straitened village. “Them as hate Him and 
His Gospel can’t expect luck.” 

The harassed doctor at Black Rock gath- 
ered his multitude of patients into a large 
dance pavilion that stood at the foot of one 
of the mountains. Thither the unfortunate 
victims were borne. It was a lonely enough 
place; behind the crazy dance floor were the 
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thick-wooded hills, before it stretched a 
scraggy forest of scrub oak, serpented by a 
deep creek. 

The poor physician cried out for a nurse, 
prayed God to send him one, any kind of a 
one, mighty was the need, but he couldn’t 
secure what was so necessary. Then one 
morning he woke from three hours’ sleep to 
descry a tall, beautiful girl at his door offering 
her services—in truth, the most beautiful girl 
he’d ever looked upon. He couldn’t believe 
she wasn’t an angel sent straight from God 
above. 

Mary Breen saw her chance here as she’d 
seen it previously at Mine Run. Her pity 
knew neither creed nor color. What matter 
if stupid old Black Rock had always been 
notorious for its ingrained hate of Catholics? 
The poor people, knowing no better, were 
children of God for all that, though they did 
copy in their lives Adam rather than Christ. 
Black Rock had never been famous for 
morality. Just as joyfully today did she obey 
her inward summons to the tortured village 
as she had obeyed her call to the peaceful con- 
vent. She prepared to go despite the vehe- 
ment protestations and prayers of her father 
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and mother, Mattie and Brian Munley. 

“She’ll never return to us alive, I well know 
that,” bemoaned Mrs. Breen. ‘“She’s wore to 
a thread now, wid all the nursing and fussing 
and losing sleep here at Mine Run. Day in 
and day out she was at it all the night long. 
She ain’t over all that yet, if she ever will be, 
the creature, and now on the heels of that 
comes this. Let Black Rock take care of its 
own. It didn’t give a rap if Mine Run lived, 
died or got hung up by the toes.” 

“Charity, mother,’ replied Mary very 
calmly but firmly, “knows no bounds. Many 
nurses go to nurse the lepers, you see.” 

“But them’s worse nor lepers,” burst out 
old Breen himself. ‘The spite and hate of 
that tribe off there at Black Rock; the terrible 
sins and shameless scandals of them would 
blush the divil’s own two cheek bones. Sure, 
they don’t even have a preacher in their town. 
Nary a minister of any of the sexes would put 
up wid them, the tribe of anarkchists that they 
are, root and branch. ‘Tis the finger of God 
laid on their black hearts.” 

‘All the more reason they need me,” said 
Mary more firmly. “‘TI’ll show them what be- 
lief in a gentle Christ can do with them.” 
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“O Mary, listen to the mother that bore 
you in the long, hard night she had for your 
sake! Don’t go, dear, don’t! You’re not fit 
to do the job, not now after all you have did 
at Mine Run. You ain’t able, I do be telling 
you, and ’tis me as knows. If anything hap- 
pens to you, ’twill be the death of me. I lost 
you once afore, but then I gave you to God, 
and felt proud of me own woe. But this time 
you’re planting your foot among the divil’s 
own black brood.” 

“TIl pull them out of the devil’s jaws, 
Mother, and I’ll come back waving a banner. 
Wait and see. I must go, I just must, or [’ll 
know no peace day or night. God’s calling 
me again. Some one should take care of 
those sufferers, the poor abandoned things, 
and I’m well able to do it. My very experi- 
ence at Mercy Hospital will stand me in good 
stead, and watch for the day when God will 
bring me back, safe and sound.” 

“Yes, Dll be watching till the divil goes 
blind, but I won’t see you come. You'll be 
brung stiff and cold in death.” 

“Think of the children, the lambs of God,” 
remonstrated Mary gently, “made to the 
image and likeness of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
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Him who had no nurse but the black night 
when He came unto His own. The children 
haunt me.” 

“Mary,” expostulated her father, “is pain, 
pain to be the stuff your daily bread is baked 
of?” 

“One would think,” Mattie asserted, “that 
this world is only a boxing ring for our Mary, 
with all sorts of trials and tasks to keep her 
in condition.” And the little girl bit her lips 
to restrain her tears. 

“They haunt me, those little faces down 
there at Black Rock, the babes I’ve never seen 
yet,” persisted Mary, a far-off look in her 
eyes. “Surely whatever about the parents, 
the children are innocent.” 

Mary left home early in the morning, with 
the sobs of her mother and Mattie resounding 
inherears. But not so early that Brian Mun- 
ley missed a glance at her beautiful face, as 
she sat in the old rickety Ford, driving on. 
He footed boldly through the slush up to 
Breen’s, and spoke his mind freely about their 
letting her depart. Mattie could only sob 
vaguely as he ranted about the destruction. 
Mary was bringing on her own health and 
life. Old Breen chewed tobacco vigorously 
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and kept silence. Mrs. Breen wiped her 
eyes when Brian sank down exhausted on the 
lounge, and tore at his hair in desperation. 
But the Breens loved him all the more for his 
abuse of them. 

‘“Musha, Brian,” said the old woman re- 
signedly, “what more could we do wid her? 
She had her face set. "Tis the way of nuns.” 
And she gave the boy a significant look, which 
was utterly lost on him. 

During the long months that the epidemic 
lasted, Mary Breen didn’t forsake her perilous 
post at the dance-house hospital. Nights in- 
terminable that were black with Egyptian 
darkness in a mountain spot where the moon 
seemed to look the other way; where the sun 
never struck properly. Nights made horrible 
by moans, screeches, ravings; and the madly 
driven ambulance turning the curve at break- 
neck speed with new victims. 

Where merry, care-free feet had waltzed 
were gathered cots innumerable, and they 
were all her charge. Those that were dis- 
charged cured told of her fortitude, her sweet 
patience, her womanly tenderness with the 
afflicted ones. They recited how she baptized 
dying infants, then tearfully closed, like a 
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pitying angel, the bright little eyes forever. 
She found time to read the story of Calvary 
out of the New Testament to the convalescing 
patients—and called in the parish priest from 
Mine Run to aid in her work. She brought 
Christ to Black Rock. 

Unknown to her then, the pastor arose in the 
church at Mine Run, and related to the con- 
gregation the details of how one lone girl 
wrought mercy and not judgment on her 
former enemies in the black-sinning village; 
how God followed in her shadow; how angel 
hands assisted in her ministrations till even the 
doctor marveled at her success. She was an 
apostle among the heathen. 

“Tf a single soul is sufficient to make a 
bishop’s diocese,” cried Father Galligan, car- 
ried out of himself, “what shall we say about 
a whole town brought to the wisdom of salva- 
tion by one young girl?” 

All the women departed that day from the 
church wiping their eyes, and Mrs. Breen 
was the recipient of sincere congratulations. 
Widow Sheila Connor saw Katie Schmidt 
wiping her lids, but thought it was her nose. 

“Now, Miss Schmidt,” asked Sheila 
sharply, “now what is your opinion of the girl 
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you condemned, after you’ve heard himself 
the priest in his vestments sing her praises be- 
fore the altar of God? She’s rose up that 
dirty Black Rock, like our Lord Himself riz 
up the dead. Have you a leg to stand on 
nowr Or would you be like a crane that can 
stand on one?” 

“I’m sorry, sorry from my soul, Mrs. Con- 
nor,” confessed Katie, a true penitent. “If I 
had a million dollars this minute, I’d give it 
to Mary Breen.” 

“She would that,” quoth Anastasia Purcell 
sarcastically in Sheila’s ear. ‘Did you ever 
know Dutch to give money away? "Tis easy 
talking.” 

But the widow Connor looked with satis- 
faction after Katie’s retreating figure. 

And Mary Breen was happy, never so 
happy since the day she looked her last at 
Mercy Hospital, and shed forever her nun’s 
habit. She had found something to do. She 
was not, like others, afraid of this black 
plague, called influenza or flu, for want of a 
better name. She lived for others, not for 
herself any more. If she could save one life 
by laying down her own, God would be kind 
to accept such a sacrifice, but how many lives 
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she had hitherto preserved! Yet she suffered 
nothing herself from the dreadful disease. 

But the distress of mind, the long, hard 
vigils, the onerous duties—she had in one in- 
stance been knocked senseless by a blow from 
the fist of a Herculean patient, a man who’d 
become a temporary lunatic—all this was tell- 
ing on her, sapping her vitality, though she 
wouldn’t admit the fact; and it was well that 
the infectious malady ceased when it did, else 
Mary Breen would have fallen and died 
among those for whom she toiled. Only a 
few, comparatively speaking, lost their lives, 
and Black Rock realized how the heroine had 
struggled in vain to save them. 

The last patient cured today, a large auto- 
mobile drove up to the dance pavilion. A 
band doing its best met her, and a cheer rever- 
berated in the mountains when she appeared. 
The doctor—a bachelor, who looked on this 
superlative girl now with eyes other than pro- 
fessional: what a wife she’d be for a physi- 
cian!—he proudly gave her his arm, and 
escorted her to the triumphal chariot, and 
made a stammering speech which Mary never 
heard. Her fagged brain was whirling at 
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that moment, and the faces were only clouds 
that floated away before her vision. She re- 
covered herself somewhat, and then the 
doctor led her to the front to have her say a 
“few words.” 

She was thin almost to emaciation, lily- 
waxen in her pallor, the violet circles under 
her large dark eyes making them larger and 
unearthly, as she stood in the auto, with the 
top down, and looked lovingly at the crowd 
that lovingly hushed, gazed back at their 
rescuer. ‘To them she was enshrined forever, 
apotheosized, “the beautiful Mary Breen.” 
Her speech was short but hugely acceptable 
to the eager listeners. 

“Tf you, my dear, dear ones, are so happy 
to be back in your homes again after this terri- 
ble scourging of sickness and death, how must 
I feel about it? I want to sing today—but I 
can’t; my voice won’t behave. I want to 
clap my hands, and praise the great God in 
your name—and I really haven’t got the 
energy. Happiness has me by the throat. I 
see my boys and girls, my men and women, 
healthy again, and the joy of it all is just too, 
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With a sigh, she shuddered fainting into 
the doctor’s kindly arms, and he held her hard 
against his devoted heart. 

The procession that came from Black Rock 
into Mine Run uniting forever the two enemy 
villages, wasn’t such a triumphal procession 
after all. A worn-out, broken girl was just 
able to stagger from the young doctor’s arms 
into her mother’s embrace. And the band 
was hushed in reverence. 


CHAPTER XV 


During Mary’s prolonged absence, Mattie 
noticed that a change had come perceptibly 
over Brian Munley—a change for the better 
she considered it. She never knew that dur- 
ing a long séance one night over a pot of hot 
coffee, her mother had spoken to him, open- 
ing his eyes to his hopeless quest. 

He knew now that never, never could he 
win the love of such a woman as the white 
heroine of Black Rock. Besides he had dis- 
covered from Mrs. Breen that Mattie loved 
him, and wasn’t merely flirting with him as 
she was doing with the other boys, none of 
whom except himself meant really anything 
to her. So he did what he thought wisest. 
He wanted to get married, and marriage with 
Mary was an impossibility. He tried to up- 
root his great affection from his heart. It 
was easy enough to become fond of Mattie, 
but love, that was different, very different. 

He succeeded fairly well, while Mary was 
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Even the priest’s words in his eulogy of her, 
bearing the sanction of the Church, that ser- 
mon made Brian class the elder sister with the 
angels and saints and the statues in the 
sanctuary. 

But alas, on her return, his old love came 
back stronger than ever; came back over him 
like a flood that swept away every resolution, 
every endeavor to love Mattie. He simply 
couldn’t do it. While Mary, lived, Mattie 
could hope for Brian’s love in vain. 

The second disappointment was quite too 
much for Mattie. She wept often over it, 
and wouldn’t put her foot out of the house to 
go to a dance or a party of any kind. Life 
had lost all its sunlight. Why try to cheat 
one’s own heart? She gave up trying. 

Immediately after she came back from 
Black Rock, Mary fell ill of nervous pros- 
tration. She laughed about being confined 
to bed. “It'll give me a chance to catch up 
on lost sleep,” she smiled, raising a very weak 
hand for her mother’s cup of good tea. 
Mattie was her constant attendant. Brian 
Munley visited her every evening, with the 
privilege of a friend of the family, he put it. 
The young doctor of Black Rock too called 
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very frequently—and never charged for his 
trips. Brian hated the physician, who was 
quite good-looking. Mattie never remained 
in the room when Brian came. 

One morning when Mary was strong 
enough to sit up in the rocker, her mother told 
her all about Brian and his misplaced affec- 
tions. ‘The girl was astonished. 

“Impossible!” she ejaculated. ‘Mother, I 
fear after all I’m too selfish. If my mind 
hadn’t been so rapt in my own affairs, I might 
have seen that. Yet,” with a pitiful little 
laugh, ‘‘you know I never think of marriage; 
have never even dreamed of it, marriage being 
quite out of the question. My poor little 
Mattie and poor big Brian!” 

She began to ponder, and her brows ruffled 
a little. The scales were gone from her eyes. 
What she couldn’t make out in Brian’s con- 
duct before, what she hadn’t even tried to un- 
derstand, was now so clear to her. How 
blind she’d been! how cruelly, how selfishly 
blind! And how unfair to have sweet little 
Mattie suffering! 

“T will—yes—” but Mary realized she was 
thinking out loud. 

It snowed all morning. The snow was 
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knee-deep. There had been no sun all day. 
Night was coming on, and the wind rising 
higher and higher. The moon was full and 
scarcely a trace of cloud in the cold silver 
sky. The stars looked down with a steely — 
stare. White, all white, the town that was 
usually so black; white the light of the moon 
and stars; white the mountains, the nude black 
figures of the trees heightening the whiteness ; 
white the huge culm and rock banks that 
as a rule towered like great dusky Cyclopean 
giants; white the lofty roofs of the coal 
breakers and the lowly housetops; white the 
roads, white the gardens: everything white 
with snow. 

Mary sat at her window looking at all the 
flossy beauty of it. ‘Tomorrow or the next day 
it would begin to go, and become messy under 
the trampling of mine boots and the heat of 
the sun. The blasts were rattling the loose 
old window sashes in the Breen home till 
you’d wonder that putty and sprigs could hold 
in the panes that seemed so eager to hurl them- 
selves out. The storm demon was shrieking 
about the eaves and in the chimney. 

Then Mary perceived a big young man 
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darken the gate. Was it the doctor or Brian 
Munley? 

Mattie welcomed Brian at the door, and 
brought him up to Mary. In the lamplight, 
the patient looked ethereal, unearthly, very 
different from the rosy, pretty, winsome and 
healthy Mattie. He caught the difference 
in the two girls—the difference between sum- 
mer and winter. Mattie was surprised to find 
Mary—Mary of all persons—bestowing on 
herself a sly little wink behind Brian’s back. 
Mattie got herself out of the room wonder- 
ing. Mary had something up her sleeve to- 
night. What could it be? 

The doctor had ’phoned from Black Rock 
to the colliery, that being the only ’phone near 
Breen’s, and sent in his good wishes by Brian, 
also his regrets at finding the road to Mine 
Run banked impassably with snow. Brian 
chuckled viciously to himself when he heard 
that his medical nibs got stalled in the drifts. 

“Brian,” said Mary cordially, “how good 
of you to come in such weather as this! 
You’re too good—to me, but not to yourself. 
The cold, I’m sure, is keeping most folks at 
home. It must be bitterly frosty outside.” 
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He sat looking at her with his simple soul 
in his eyes. She studied him earnestly, and 
he thought of a cold star in the clouds shining 
down. 

“Brian, at last I understand you and your 
feelings toward me!” 

She reached out her diaphanous hand un- 
consciously, and before she realized it, he had 
caught her fingers and pressed them softly in 
his rough palms. He was glad she knew of 
his love. She withdrew her hand gently. 

“Brian, what I am going to say is just be- 
tween us two, for your own information only. 
I know you'll keep it a secret. I have not re- 
covered my health, and I’m never going to 
recover it fully. Ican’t. ITIl go in due time 
out of a world that I don’t find very attractive. 
A woman with my disposition, who looks on 
the grave as her one way out, isn’t the fit wife: 
for a strong man who wants to live on and 
on, and see his children and grandchildren. 
You have met the right woman, but not in me, 
dear boy. Had I becomea nun, and appeared 
before you in my habit, you, being the Catho- 
lic that you are, would vote it sacrilege to 
love a Sister of Mercy. Such consecrated 
ones are not for men’s love. You know that 
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well. You wouldn’t begrudge our Lord the 
few out of so many women that He chooses 
for Himself; you never would. I’m not the 
nun in garb, alas, but I am the nun in heart 
always.” 

“T—see—see—I understand, Mary,” he 
said humbly, rising as she rose. 

She gave him her finger-tips, just a touch of 
farewell on his blue-scarred hand. 

“This is goodby, Brian. ‘You'll never come 
to see me again, will you? You'll avoid me as 
much as possible? Please. I wish it. I 
value you highly, always shall—as a brother. 
And sometimes pray for me, like a good boy, 
won't you?” 

He stood at the door and filled his eyes with 
her. 

“Me pray for your Mary, I'll have to 
pray hard for myself.” 

And he was gone. 


CHAPTER XVI 


When the heavy snow was departed, most of 
it, though the winter wasn’t over, Mary was 
able to walk to Mass. She found Ann Boy- 
lan, her former dramatic coach, waiting in the 
vestibule for her. Ann cultivated theatrical 
hats and costumes, including very long black 
earrings, for herself. She had a stage com- 
plex, she informed her coterie, and she was 
very much the old stage queen now in her man- 
ner with Mary. Also was she mysterious. 
She led Mary over to the pastor. It was quite 
evident that Ann’s dramatic instinct had ar- 
ranged this meeting. 

‘“My mission, Mary,” said Father Galligan, 
“has been going along splendidly at Black 
Rock. Of course, I’m still at the plowing and 
planting period; the rich harvest will come 
later, maybe after I’m gone. But some 
schemer with easy money in view, a ballyhoo 
fellow, has brought in a so-called ex-nun who’s 
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dirt about convents. That’s for this coming 
Thursday.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” answered Mary simply. 

“Don’t you see what you and only you can 
do?” burst in Ann impetuously. “Black Rock 
swears by you. You can make them swear at 
her. Go down right after the creature.” 

Mary had to laugh. “And reason with that 
awful woman?” 

“No,” explained Ann. “Get up and an- 
swer her in the town hall where she’s booked. 
You can doit. You'll rout her and her whole 
tribe forever and a day.” 

Mary’s breath was quite gone for the nonce. 
She glanced at the priest, and he smiled ap- 
proval of Ann’s scheme, 

“Why note” he said. “You can readily 
reply to all her accusations. Perhaps inter- 
rupt her before she’s said anything of any 
moment. Those Black Rockers are still so 
weak in religion down there, poor frail plants 
in the garden of Christianity, that such a 
shower of verbal vitriol as this ex-nun’s may 
work tremendous harm. Our finest hope at 
Black Rock really is the children, and they 
mustn’t be spoiled.” 

“Tt would very likely work harm,” agreed 
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Mary slowly. “All right, Father, since you 
think it’s a good idea, J’ll go.” 

For the next two days Mary found herself 
growing weaker, her strength seeping away. 
She fought against the pain and lassitude, and 
hoped she wouldn’t disappoint the highly 
dramatic Miss Boylan for Thursday. Ann 
still nursed a grudge in her heart against Black 
Rock. This time she’d have an audience, yes 
indeed. She couldn’t forget that other oc- 
casion when her “White Sister” played to 
empty benches. 

Thursday evening Mary managed to dis- 
pose of an unusually good supper, so she felt 
she could go through with the lecture. She 
greeted the long-earringed Ann when the auto 
stopped atthe door. It was already dark, and 
the two ladies had supplied themselves with 
veils. Nobody in that audience would know 
at first sight that Mary Breen, the saviour of 
Black Rock, was among those present. Ann 
knew how to spring her surprises. 

But Ann’s plans went slightly agley. She 
hadn’t counted on tire trouble, and so they 
were late when they reached the town hall. 

The place was crowded. Ann and Mary 
got seats far back. A woman, dressed as a 
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Sister of Mercy, was on the stage. Mary 
leaned forward for a closer view. Yes, it was! 
She knew the speaker! She would never for- 
get that masculine voice and those unmatched 
eyes—the one immovable, the other ever rest- 
less. Mary forgot Ann, forgot the audience, 
so intent was she on the figure standing shame- 
lessly before the footlights—lying, lying, liv- 
ing a lie, lying in speech about Mercy Hos- 
pital and dear old Mother Eulalia. 

The speech was too horrible even to imag- 
ine; indecent, reeking with filth and obscenity. 
Only the vilest type of degenerate mind could 
conceive such a discourse. Mary’s blood 
boiled in her veins, boiled up into her brain. 

“My friends,” said the “nun” on the stage, 
“you see before you one who suffered for years 
in the hell of a convent till God gave me light 
enough to break away from that terrible slav- 
ery. I became a woman at last,—I who had 
been a nun!” 

“You lie, Katya Bzura, you know you lie!” 
Mary was standing in the aisle. 

AA man rushed forth on the stage at the in- 
terruption. Evidently he was used to such 
hindrances. Mary recognized him at once— 
Harvey Booth, who had always been stupid 
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Katya’s evil genius. The lights in the house 
came on, and the audience knew the girl stand- 
ing fearlessly in the aisle. The place echoed 
at once with a round of spontaneous applause. 
Mary found she was being guided to the stage. 

The pseudo-nun shrunk back against the 
tawdry scenery as Mary came out of the wings. 
At first Katya could hardly credit her senses 
that the girl in the black clothes and plain lit- 
tle hat was the Sister Isabella whom she had 
known and loved in the kitchen of Mercy Hos- 
pital. Whatever about Katya, Mary knew she 
had a duty to do by Black Rock. Calm 
enough till order was restored, the beloved 
nurse stood there in that flare of light, with 
Katya trembling from head to foot and on the 
verge of hysterics. 

Then rang out resonant and bold and thrill- 
ing, the sweet voice of the woman revered of 
all Black Rock—the voice that Sheila Connor 
declared would soothe a soul in Purgatory. 
Ann Boylan leaned back in her seat with satis- 
faction, her long earrings twinkling. Ha, she 
had an appreciative audience tonight! 

“My dear friends,” Mary said, “I came to 
you not so long ago when your poor bodies 
needed me.” (Ringing applause!) ‘“To- 
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night I’ve come back to save your minds from 
black falsehood. J want to save you from be- 
ing duped by this false nun—this lying woman 
who calls herself a nun, but never was one. 
You know I won’t lie to you. I was a nun 
myself!” 

One felt the hush of the audience as every 
ear strained to catch every syllable. | 

“T was a Sister of Mercy, and dressed as you 
behold this fraud tonight. Did the nuns make 
me bade No, they made me what I am.” 
(Mad applause!) ‘Did I leave the convent 
because the nuns were evil in their lives, as 
she has told you. No! You see, J have in- 
herited a mental weakness. My poor young 
father died a raving maniac. He too in- 
herited insanity; it was in his blood, in his 
whole family. His race and mine was 
poisoned with that fatal weakness of mind. 

“You understand now why I didn’t stay in 
the convent, where I left my heart behind me 
with the nuns. I couldn’t remainthere. The 
rules will not permit that such a girl become 
a nun. Only the finest, healthiest, most nor- 
mal women become nuns. Some day most 
likely I shall go insane—as my father did be- 
fore me, and his father before him. So I 
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came home to Mine Run—and God gave me 
the great chance to help you at Black Rock, 
me still a nun in my soul!” ! 

A burst of acclamation made the rickety 
walls ring. Ann Boylan didn’t join in with 
it. She was sobbing with her handkerchief 
crushed against her lips. 

“Oh, my God, Mary never does things by 
halves. She’s really crucifying herself. Why 
—why did I bring her to this? If I’d only 
known, dear God, if I’d only known!” 

“This woman who is here tonight worked 
in the kitchen where I wasa nun. Her name 
is ‘Katya Bzura. She was never a nun. She 
knew us nuns, but she was never one of us. 
She was our servant. Tonight she is lying 
for a price—for the money you paid at the box 
office.” 

Mary turned to the cowering Katya, who 
had sunk down on a chair, upsetting the 
pitcher of water that stood on the table. 
Harvey Booth had vanished. 

“You know you’re lying. Take off that 
sacred habit, that dress of angelic women who 
work the works of charity and of God! Take 
it off, or it will be the worse for you!” 

With weak, nerveless hands, Katya lifted 
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the coif, veil and guimpe from her head, and 
laid them on the table with a gesture of sur- 
render. She staggered a little, and Mary 
caught her gently. The audience heard the 
impostor gasp: 

“Oh, Sister Isabella, forgive me, forgive 
me! He—he got me to do it. That man I 
married.” 

A bellow of rage, of threat tore up from the 
audience. Their snowy-souled nurse, Miss 
Breen, had been lied about. She herself had 
been anun. This foul-mouthed woman with 
her unspeakable yarns was a creature of the 
gutter, spreading pollution, a human buzzard 
attacking doves. 

Just then the lights went out. There was 
almost a stampede. The mob succeeded in 
scrambling from the house, which at that mo- 
ment seemed accursed. Some few were 
crushed and bruised and clothing was ripped 
to shreds. For a wonder, nobody was tram- 
pled. The lights didn’t come on again. It 
developed shortly after that Mr. Harvey 
Booth, manager of the “ex-nun,” had escaped 
in a waiting auto, carrying away the evening’s 
box office intake. 

The owner of the building with a flashlight 
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groped his way to the stage, threw open the 
double back doors. There in the alley behind 
the building Ann Boylan found Mary treasur- 
ing the coif, veil and guimpe in her quiver- 
ing hand. 

Soon to increase the excitement shrilled the 
cry of fire. In his frantic and crude manip- 
ulation of the electric lights, Harvey Booth 
had short circuited wires, and the old building 
was doomed. Ann was praising God silently 
that they all landed out of the wretched theatre 
before that fearsome alarm sounded. The 
building was as dry as tinder, and the blaze in 
a little while got beyond control. The crowd 
surged hither and thither, and then from be- 
low the stage came a piercing shriek. 

Mary knew at once the anguished baritone 
voice of Katya Bzura. She had felt the 
woman pull away from her at the first sound 
of attack, and understood now that she must 
have run to hide in some of the cellar dressing 
rooms. Again came the scream from under 
the smoking, blazing stage. Nobody moved. | 
If Katya Bzura depended for rescue on that 
confused and vindictive mob, she was lost. 

“Oh, God, her poor soul!” cried Ann Boy- 
lan. ‘To die such a death, and in such a state 
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of conscience! . . . Mary! Mary! what are 
you going to doP Don’t! You can’t make 
it!” 

Ann was too late. Mary Breen had hung 
the coif and guimpe on the fence across the 
alley; dipped the veil into the slushy snow, 
tied it across her mouth, snatched the flash- 
light from the theatre manager’s fingers, and 
disappeared into the thick belch of smoke 
pouring from the stage doors. Again came 
that helpless shriek, fainter. 

After an eternity of wait, Ann Boylan and 
the crowd saw Mary Breen come staggering 
through the smoke out into the alley, dragging 
by the arms Katya Bzura. Just at that mo- 
ment the roof crashed down on the stage. ‘Two 
or three men detached themselves from the 
others and hurried to render assistance, rather 
to the nurse than to the stranger. 

Mary could hardly speak. Katya couldn’t. 
Mary was just able to whisper to Ann. 

“She’s overcome a little, that’s all, I think. 
Watch that no harm comes to her, Ann dear. 
Gowiththemen. They might injure the poor 
thing.” 

The theatre owner was holding Katya 
Bzura’s limp form, while others spat curses at 
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- her hanging head and reviled her. Ann 
dipped her handkerchief into the wet snow, 
and pressed it to ‘Katya’s temples. As the 
woman revived, Ann turned to go with her to 
the hotel—and then at a sound from Mary’s 
lips stared. It was a low little laugh—which, 
greatGod! Ann understood by intuition! It 
had a gibber in it. Mary was clapping her 
two thin hands at the blaze and tittering! 
Ann whispered in her ear: 

“Mary, whatever you do, do not leave here 
till I return. I'll be back in a minute. Do 
you hearre Stay here till I return!” 

So Ann seeing the terror of Katya and the 
threatening dark faces all round about the 
unlucky woman, went. When she came back 
panting in her haste, Mary had vanished. So 
had the coif and guimpe. 

Daybreak slowly dragged into Black Rock, 
and found Ann Boylan sitting sleepless in the 
little hotel, her face drawn and pale. She 
had put Katya Bzura on the early train, and 
now sat waiting—dreading she didn’t know 
what. The memory of Mary Breen’s face 
with its wild, staring eyes, its fearful beauty 
haunted her. She felt she’d never forgive 
herself. 
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Mary had gone insane! ‘That face chiseled 
so perfect, and the mind departed, perhaps 
forever! Ann blamed herself for having left 
her there alone in the alley. Why, why had 
she given the miserable Bzura woman so 
much consideration when she knew her poor 
shattered friend needed her just then and 
there? Mary’s face had worn the eyeless ex- 
pression of a marble statue. 

Where, O gentle Mother of the Crucified, 
where was Mary all this long, bitter cold 
night? ‘Where : 

Ann had spread the news of Mary’s dis- 
appearance, but not at Mine Run. She could 
never return there without Mary. Perhaps 
still enough snow remained to guide the 
searching party that left hours back to scour 
the hills. 

A breathless boy pounded at Ann’s door. 
She understood. Thank God, the search was 
ended! It was the young doctor’s chauffeur. 
Ann left with him. 

The motor car tore up the hill like a senti- 
ent human. Ann wondered when it stopped 
at the decrepit dance pavilion. There the 
crowd stood with woe in their faces, many with 
tears in their eyes. Ann never forgot the 
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sight: A tall, thin woman, wearing a Sister 
of Mercy coif, veil and guimpe, went softly, 
swiftly about the deserted place, cooling imag- 
inary fevered lips, smoothing pillows under 
tossing heads that had once been there, while 
from the creek a few yards away, the early 
morning mist was creeping all about her, like 
death taking a tangible shape. 

As Ann approached, Mary’s great vague 
eyes looked at her warningly from under the 
wet, frozen black veil. She lifted a finger to 
her lips. Then she said in a faint voice, so 
hoarse as to be almost inaudible, the sound of 
which wrung tears from the young doctor who 
stood close to Ann: 

“Hush, hush! the patients are sleeping! 
Hush, hush! My dear Black Rock boys and 
girls, my men and women must get well. They 
must live. Don’t please, don’t disturb them!” 

The searchers had found Mary’s hat and 
veil lying on the road. That was their clue. 

Ann couldn’t contain herself. She shrieked, 
“Mary! Oh, Mary, my.God!” 

At the sound of her friend’s voice, reason 
returned as abruptly as it had left. Mary, 
coughing severely, groped toward Ann’s out- 
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stretched arms, and sank gratefully on her 
friend’s bosom. 

“Ann! Ann!” she sobbed. “Oh, Ann, tell 
me what’s wrong with me! Take me home to 
mother. I’m strangling! My chest is clos- 
ing!” 

The doctor whispered at Ann’s ear, “I’ll 
have to go along with you. She’s got pneu- 
monia.” 

When the next evening came stealthily over 
the Breen little cottage, after Father Galligan 
had given the Last Blessing and departed 
through the snows, Mary lapsed into delirium, 
with the anguished young doctor beside her. 
She never knew he was there. He didn’t 
understand the meaning of the words she bab- 
bled, nor did her mother: 

“He has placed His seal on my forehead, 
that I should admit no other lover but Him.” 

They didn’t know she was listening again 
to the nuns’ choir singing that refrain on the 
day of Profession. To Mary it had always 
been an angels’ hymn—and now it was! Her 
tired eyes never opened once, and her face 
grew sweeter and more girlish as the calm, 
eternal sleep settled down on its features. 
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“The martyr of Black Rock! the angel of 
the dance pavilion!” that’s what Black Rock, 
from the best to the worst inhabitant, called 
her. She had found her true road, and faith- 
fully followed it to the bitter end, at the cost 
of health, strength and even reason, and then 
weary and heart-sore, had gone on beyond into 
the shadows to meet Him who loveth and 
waiteth for virgin souls. 

The nuns at Mercy Hospital heard of her 
tragic end, and they prayed for her in the 
chapel she had loved. . 

“God did have special designs in Sister Isa- 
bella’s regard,” declared Mother Eulalia. 


CHAPTER XVII 


It was a chilly evening in late winter, the 
kind of an evening that made one long to get 
indoors to hug a red-hot stove. The roads 
were frozen and lumpy and were unpleasant 
to walk on. Mattie Breen drew her 
Christmas-gift silk muffler about her throat. 
She wasn’t alone. A tall, noble-looking young 
fellow had joined her at the foot of the church 
steps. Those steps were high, ten of them, and 
her slim figure had made better time in getting 
down. His big feet and huge bulk delayed 
him, unless he wished to bump and annoy near- 
sighted dowagers and suffer mayhap a tongue- 
lashing. 

Mattie and he walked on side by side. 
They were returning from the close of the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion. Mattie had been 
*way down front, and Brian, man-like, in the 
rear of the church. He waited in the vesti- 
bule, peeping in till he saw her genuflect in the 
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Brian, along with being dull, and he had 
grown to love this merry little maiden, though 
out of due time. But much as she meant to 
him now, he remembered his old love for her 
heroine sister Mary, and he feared that Mat- 
tie remembered that too; most likely held it 
against him—which, of course, she didn’t. 

Brian Munley wasn’t the poetic type who 
“walks in the windy night alone . . . under 
his ribs his heart makes moan, Like a pent 
bird who throbs and dies.” But now he some- 
how hadn’t the courage to broach the subject 
of matrimony. She seemed softened tonight, 
less brittle and full of levity, and never was she 
dearer to him. He would out and speak, and 
he did—about the disagreeable weather! 
Then finally: 

‘‘Mattie, I guess you’ve been down-hearted 
since the death of Mary.” 

“Yes, Brian. Home’s awful since she’s 
gone; not at all like it was,” she replied sadly. 
“Yet our loss is her gain. She was sick of her 
life, poor Mary, I’m sure she must have been.” 

‘You won’t always feel her so loss so bad, 
Mattie. In time the sorrow, like all sorrows, 
will wear off some. Perhaps when another 
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love comes, the love of man for woman, 
then = 

His heavy voice had been growing weaker 
and weaker, and it died off in a squeak. He 
sounded funny even to himself—and now he 
thought he heard a sudden squeak from Mat- 
tie, but concluded in his confusion that was 
only the echo of hisown. He shot a quizzical 
glance askance at her, and saw she had her 
Christmas-gift muffler pulled up over her 
mouth, as one who might stifle laughter. But 
Mattie was silent. He waited for her to 
speak, then recommenced himself: 

“The sermon tonight was fine, wasn’t it, 
Mattie?” 

“Yes, I enjoyed it—what I heard. Such a 
good sermon, if only the young priest didn’t 
talk so fast. He must know an awful lot of 
teology, but I wished his tongue wouldn’t 
speed up so. We ain’t all got brains like him. 
J had me ears and even me mouth open to catch 
it all, and yet I know I missed some.” 

“On the marriage state and its different 
duties. No wonder he speeded. I guess he 
was afraid he wouldn’t say it all. It set me 
thinking, Mattie, and thoughts came to me.” 
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“Wasn’t that remarkable, Brian?” 

“Tt was. The thoughts were of you your- 
self.” 

“That’s more remarkable. I heard nothing 
about me in the sermon.” 

He was laboring in the quicksands of em- 
barrassment, so Mattie tossed away her levity, 
and generously threw out a plank to him: 

“You thought of me, Brian, how kind! 
What did you think really?” 

Her voice was very low and encouraging, as 
if she’d been whispering at his ear. He 
screwed his courage to the sticking place. 

“T thought of you and me, us two, in the 
state ” 

Her spirit of fun won out. She never could 
behave. 

“In the state? What state—Pennsylvania? 
What other State is there in the Union, tell 
me thate” 

“No, no, no!” he persisted, and again he felt 
sure there came a squeak from the silk muffler. 
His ears must be playing him tricks this night. 
“You and me in the marriage state, keeping 
the duties together; you helping me, and me 
helping you.” 
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“And God help the two of us!” added she, 
solemnly. 

“Mattie, surely you know what I mean?” 

He clasped her little hand in his rough 
palm, his thick fingers closed over her short, 
stubby ones. He bent closer to her, saw the 
muffler was now under her chin and gone from 
her mouth, and stopped for his answer. 

“Know what you mean, Brian dear? I’m 
a fair guesser only. But put it into plain, 
honest-to-goodness English.” 

Mattie was very much of a woman, you see. 
Long, long had she waited for this night of 
nights. Her novena to bring this proposal to 
a head concluded but this very morning, yet 
when the proposal, waited and prayed for, 
came at long last, stuttering and spluttering 
at her eager ear, she proved she was only a 
girl, a school-girl, and the great happiness and 
satisfaction couldn’t rob her of her spirit of 
facetiousness. The squeak sounded again, and 
this time he knew what it meant. Mattie was 
giggling. 

He might be the “dumb-bell wid all his 
brains in his two fists,” but he was a man for a’ 
that, and knew when a girl was “stringing” 
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him. His arm stole around her waist—in this 
he was most eloquent—and drawing her very 
close, tight up against his heart, he whispered 
boldly in her ear. Nobody but Mattie heard 
that, for his warm breath was against her very 
cheek. And none but Brian could hear the 
whispered answer of surrender, for her face 
was against his neck. He looked radiantly 
happy there in the middle of the road, as she 
held up her face for his first kiss. 

Anastasia Purcell plowing along behind 
them, quite asthmatic and now badly winded, 
welcomed this diversion to pause in the shadow 
of a porch. She peeked out. She couldn't 
see any too well in the daytime, but her eyes 
were cat-sharp at night, if she happened to 
notice a boy and girl as close together as this 
pair. She crept forward with her ear cocked 
and heard: 

“T knowed, Mattie, you wouldn’t refuse 
me.” 

“You knowed it! I like that! You were 
all sure enough of me!” 

“No, I didn’t mean it that way. I meant 
something inside of me said you’d take me, 
and so I got up enough grit to ast you. And 
now settle it. When may the day be?” 
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“Whenever you say, Brian.” Mattie gave 
him a thrill by becoming sweetly meek. “It 
won’t take me a coon’s age to get the few 
clothes I’ll need for the wedding. Anyhow 
girls don’t wear as much as they used to.” 

A screech broke in on their téte-a-téte. An- 
astasia creeping forward, intent on losing no 
word, slipped on a piece of ice, and went down 
crash in the road. They must needs assist her 
to her feet. Fortunately she seemed none the 
worse. She retraced her steps back toward the 
church, to stop in at Widow Sheila Connor’s. 
Anastasia reached her neighbor’s rather by 
faith than by sight, saw a light squinting be- 
neath the window shade, turned the knob, and 
went in with an important air to tell the news 
over a cup of tea. 

Anastasia was really a help to the bride- 
elect. 

“Oh, 'Brian,” cried Mattie, “she must have 
heard us! We’ll have to hurry our marriage 
now, for that old news-bag will spread us all 
over the county.” 

Mattie was really feverish with impatience 
for the wedding day, and so was he. Down 
the road they went, arm in arm, their hearts 
singing the sweet old song that will never die 
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while the world lasts. Down the road, she 
happy in his protection, he happy in her cling- 
ing dependence—just as, side by side, they 
would pass down life’s road to 


THE END 


“The Girl Who Fought” is the sequel to “The Ex- 
Nun.” 
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